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The Scribe 


William H. Schubert 

College of Education 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Reward and the Hidden 
Curriculum of Academe 


He sat in the swivel chair. He spun around twice, boyishly, stood and 
adjusted the books on his shelf. The boxes were all unpacked; papers from 
his doctoral studies were properly arranged and labeled, organized in file 
cabinets. For a moment he looked puzzled, then stood again, took the giant 
newly bound doctoral dissertation from its shelf, and leafed randomly 
through a few pages. He paused when he reached the ‘‘sign off’’ page, that 
special place where his mentor and thesis committee members signed their 
approval. His mind flashed back to the many times that he had looked with 
envy and anxious anticipation at this page in the dissertations of others. He 
leaned back, relaxed, broke into a satisfied smile, and whispered softly but 
firmly, ‘‘Dr. Patrick Rolleum, Ph.D., assistant professor.”’ 


Pre-Ph.D. Hidden Curricula and Rewards 


Dr. Rolleum turned quickly to his yellow note pad, for it was not in his 
character to boast or flaunt an achievement. He wanted to get on with the 
business at hand. Understandably, he found it hard to concentrate. The 
Ph.D. had been a goal of his for ten years. He could readily recall images of 
lying on the living room floor, paging through college catalogues, reading 
philosophy books, writing papers that would never even be sent to publish- 
ers, planning doctoral curricula. For six years Patrick had weighed the 
possibilities and probable consequences: costs, likelihood of being 
accepted, the best places to apply for admission, chances of attaining the 
Ph.D. He wondered if it would be better to imagine forever than to try and 
fail. He imagined being a professor, teaching in the university, pursuing his 
scholarly interests as an occupation, seeking truth, and being paid for the joy 
that such seeking brings. For six years he deliberated and prepared. He was 
then a public school teacher, and he like it, but he knew that it would not 
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satisfy his quest for growth much longer. He wanted more time to read, 
write, consider ideas, build his philosophy, create, and contribute. 

After the sixth year he made the move. Patrick found a program that fit his 
needs and interests. He applied. He studied for and fretted about the entrance 
examinations. He had applied to a university with an outstanding reputation 
in his chosen field of inquiry. 


Hidden Curricula of the Ph.D. and Its Rewards 


Finally, late in the spring the letter arrived. Patrick was accepted into the 
doctoral program! Moreover, he was granted an assistantship and tuition/fee 
waivers for the duration of his study. He was elated. Yet he was still worried. 
How would he fare? Would he make the grades? He decided to put forth his 
fullest effort. As a bachelor and master degree candidate he had sometimes 
skimmed along, receiving good evaluations by merely becoming adept at 
determining what professors wanted and providing it. The Ph.D. , however, 
was a more serious venture. It was the highest degree that exists, he thought. 
He would do his best, and better if possible. 

Patrick was true to his word; he studied assiduously and never let up. He 
spent extra time learning from other professors as well. After a while, he 
discovered that he was establishing a fine reputation among the faculty. It 
seemed, as time passed, that they gave him unconditional positive regard. 
Patrick’s course work, papers, examinations, teaching, and even his dis- 
sertation were awarded high praise, sometimes with official commendation. 
Through much effort he learned the rules of becoming an exemplary doctoral 
student. Many such rules were written and Patrick learned them well. These 
rules were not covert or subtle; rather, they were explicit statements pro- 
vided by university officials that explained how one could pursue a doctoral 
curriculum with minimal impediment and maximum ease. These statements 
were indeed helpful, and students who failed to study them often encoun- 
tered great difficulty. 

These directives about the intended curriculum were necessary but far 
from sufficient for success in doctoral study. Another set of rules that Patrick 
came to know was much more subtle and intimately necessary. He discov- 
ered some of them because he sought to do so, and others by accident or 
because the gods were with him. He learned that it was most advantageous to 
acquire a principal mentor whose outlook was similar to his own, i.e., there 
was compatibility between the mentor’s conceptions of scholarship and his 
own. If the two are not wholly similar, admiration can be a more than 
adequate substitute for compatibility. Emulation is indeed evidence of 
learning. 

Patrick was quick to realize, however, that the mentor-student relation- 
ship was essential but inadequate as a determiner of doctoral fortunes. He 
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learned that the mentor must also be politically astute and able to wield 
power within university hierarchies, not in treacherous or deceitful ways, 
but simply to ensure that his/her students do not become trapped in snares of 
red tape or long-standing bureaucratic feuds. Some of Patrick’s fellow 
doctoral students became quite hopelessly ensnarled, and not entirely be- 
cause of their own mistakes. They were often inadequately assisted by 
well-intentioned but apolitical advisors. 

Patrick also discovered that it was best to provide ample opportunity for 
professors, particularly mentors, to know his work and seriousness of 
purpose. He selected his professors carefully, neither because other students 
labeled them as easy graders nor because they taught courses with certain 
descriptions. Courses with exactly the same catalogue description differed 
markedly from one another due to the personalities and scholarly orienta- 
tions of the professors. Therefore, prior to each semester, Patrick in- 
terviewed prospective professors. He discovered the extent that he could 
have his own scholarly purposes furthered through their expertise. He 
reviewed their publications, for these were major indicators of what could be 
learned in classes that they developed. Since classes had to be geared to 
general student needs, Patrick learned that it was better if he could secure 
independent studies with professors who had the most to offer, while he 
chose to audit several courses from others. 

The above was contingent, of course, on Patrick’s clearly evolving sense 


of his own purpose. This empowered him to be a major force in shaping his 
own destiny within the parameters of doctoral curricula, both its overt and 
covert dimensions. In short, Patrick Rolleum was the curriculum director for 
his own education in both its informal and institutional spheres. 


Post-Doctoral Hidden Curricula and Rewards 


‘*Enough reflection on the past,’’ Patrick admonished himself. *‘As good 
as doctoral experiences were, the present pursuits must be better.”’ 

He was ecstatic! How fulfilling it was to feel convinced that this was the 
moment that one could truly begin to be oneself! He could teach the way he 
wanted to. He could read and write what he wanted. What was more, he 
would be paid for it. Moreover, if he needed extra money, he could consult, 
teach extension courses, and the like. These domains (teaching, service, and 
scholarship), three interpenetrating domains of his new professional life, 
were the mainstay evaluation of his vocational worth, so he was told. He 
mused that this should not be difficult. After all, he loved those endeavors. 
Furthermore, he had been praised in all three domains during doctoral 
studies. The recommendations of those with whom he worked convinced 
Dr. Rolleum that he had a great deal to offer, and that he was indeed among a 
select group. He could, he thought with sighs of relief, work on the 
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scholarship, teaching, and service that he deemed most important without 
fear of failure. 

Pursuit of the above activities became Dr. Rolleum’s main line of activity. 
He spent a good deal of time preparing for teaching and offered many 
individual conferences to his students. He tried to tailor his courses’ curricu- 
la to the curricula that shaped student lives outside of institutionalized 
schooling. He consulted when situations and individuals seemed to profit 
from his expertise. He wrote, too, and submitted articles for publication. 
This was rather depressing, for he was not accustomed to sketchy and 
detached responses from fellow scholars. He felt that much of his writing 
was not carefully read. Some acceptances were received, but the ever- 
increasing file of rejection slips was dismaying to say the least. What was 
worse, he did not have any response at all from several journals, even after a 
number of contacts were made with them. Yet, in the midst of all these 
happenings, Dr. Rolleum continued to place equal emphasis on teaching, 
service, and scholarship. Nevertheless, he began to realize that countless 
others had entered the ranks of assistant professor with accolades similar to 
those that decorated Dr. Rolleum’s wall and secret portfolios. They were 
among his competition for survival, among those who strove for the scarce 
supply of rewards in academe. Nevertheless, present threats still remained 
dim amid the glory of past successes. 

As the months and years passed, however, several features of Dr. Rol- 
leum’s professional life emerged in bold relief. His station in the depart- 
ment, college, and university became less that of *‘the outstanding graduate 
student who will increase the visibility of our institution,’’ and more that of 
**the assistant professor who must prove himself.’’ In the first two or three 
years of assistant professorship he had not noticed the subtle but steadily 
widening hiatus between his non-tenured status and that of the rest of the 
faculty. The difference between treatment at home and abroad helped 
disguise the disparity; when at conference he had begun to feel well known 
and respected for his contributions, but at his university he was an untenured 
assistant professor who had to prove his worth. At the same time he knew 
that he was the only scholar who was acutely aware of developments in his 
specialized area of knowledge. Who, there, could adequately judge his 
work? 

Within the milieu of life at his home university and department, he grew to 
appreciate another factor. The reward system for him was not within the 
community of scholars in Dr. Rolleum’s specialty in the outside world of 
professional meetings. To be sure, stature in this realm helped insofar as it 
was known, but for the present he came to know that rewards that had 
greatest impact on the continuation, even the existence, of his career lay in 
the hands of a coterie of influential faculty and administrators at home. They 
were the prime movers behind the day-to-day plan and the overall direction 
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of his college and professional life. He learned that they were the monitors of 
his curriculum beyond the Ph.D. They must appreciate the worth of his 
scholarship, teaching, and service. He began to keep them more fully 
appraised about his progress, especially in the area of scholarly activity. It 
was this work, Dr. Rolleum discovered, that meant the most. It was difficult 
to ascertain why this was so, but it was clear that scholarly productivity 
reaped more benefits than did excellence in teaching and service. 

Although scholarly productivity was clearly the front runner among the 
formally acknowledged criteria for tenure, another less noted pursuit vied 
for top honors; namely, the acquisition of projects funded by governmental 
and private agencies. The landing of grants brought money into the universi- 
ty as a whole, augmented the stature of the college and department, provided 
faculty positions, and fostered resources that enhanced teaching, service, 
and research. At first Dr. Rolleum could not understand this process of grant 
acquisition. He had not been involved in it as had some colleagues during 
their doctoral days. He did not know where to begin the quest for funds, and 
resented what he assessed as a primacy of money over ideas. Eventually, 
however, he began to see the rather covert rules and their necessity. He 
realized the urgency for financial strength on the part of academic in- 
stitutions, even the highly prestigious ones. Such institutions are, after all, 
he reasoned, a part of the sprawling middle class whose daily cry for funding 
can be understood as a perpetual quest to keep breathing amid the tidal flow 
of high finance. He discovered that a plethora of grants were available, and 
despite the fact that relatively few existed in his specialty, it was possible to 
adapt others to fit his interests. He became convinced that it was his 
responsibility to formulate a sense of purpose and then to discover grant 
possibilities that facilitated features of that purpose. He wished, however, 
that he had known the rules earlier. Perhaps, he specuiated, they could have 
been presented as part of a doctoral course that treated the topic of how to 
fulfill a professional role, especially in its more covert dimensions. 

Nevertheless, preoccupation with the details should not overshadow Dr. 
Rolleum’s great discovery that the Ph.D. curriculum itself is minuscule 
when compared with the curriculum of tenure. At one point he expressed the 
impact of his seven-year curriculum in the following poem, entitled 
**Tenure’s Curriculum’’: 


I walk the halls of academe at night; 
I walk them in the early morn. 
At noon and in each day’s light 
I trod with trepidation 
The road of seven years— 
To win peer approval, scholarly acclaim, 
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And membership in the most coveted 
Priesthood of the promoted and tenured. 


Long ago, it seems, a similar path 
Provided my curriculum of striving. 

I sought a Ph.D., 
Thinking it a pinnacle 

Of scholarly achievement 
And guild acceptance. 

But then ‘‘assistant professor’ 
I became, and once again required 

To prove my worth in intellectual terrain, 
Judged by criteria that seem 

To slip and slide, altering shape and size 
With the passing of time, 

And with political and economic needs. 


Wondering, wandering, eroding, creating: 
A curriculum for seven years beyond the Ph.D., 
Being accepted, being rejected, 
Not knowing for sure; 
Feeling, as well, the ebb/flow of 
Economics and politics 
That, beyond anyone’s command, 
Too often dictate ‘‘truth.’’ 


Despite the existential plight that Dr. Rolleum portrayed above, he 
continued to work hard. He was determined not to allow himself to be 
conquered by tenure’s curriculum. this was the case despite the fact that he 
felt that pressures inherent in that curriculum sometimes ran counter to his 
own convictions. Nevertheless, he tried to unpack the complexity of rules by 
which he would be judged. He wrote two small grant proposals, only to have 
them rejected by careless readers. He had articles rejected that were not 
reviewed; some of which were accompanied by complimentary letters from 
editors who lamented their lack of space. The statitstics of 80-98 percent 
rejection rates for major journals in his field made Dr. Rolleum recoil with a 
sense of hopelessness. He even had a publisher give verbal approval for 
work on a book that he proposed, only to have it nearly half-finished when it 
was rejected due to a change in editors. This time reviews were sent; two of 
three were positive. On another occasion, Dr. Rolleum wrote the entire 
manuscript for a book. A publisher sent it out for review; the results were 
very favorable, and in response the publication director offered a typewriter 
format, a two-year unit, and no royalties if the manuscript would be 
approved following a radical rewriting. This was a manuscript that was 
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based on research that produced unsolicited acclaim by prominent figures in 
Dr. Rolleum’s specialty throughout the world. (All of this is not related to 
convey that Rolleum was in worse plight than other assistant professors; on 
the contrary, his case is quite illustrative of the impact of reward and 
punishment in tenure’s curriculum.) 

Despite the setbacks, Dr. Rolleum pushed on like most of his untenured 
companions, becoming more insensitive to rejection, labeling it systemic in 
the sense of a Kafkaesque predicament. He responded by working from ten 
to twelve hours daily. He listened carefully, as well, to the climate of the 
times—in the college, university, state, and nation. He tailored his concerns 
to meet emerging needs. His teaching and service continued to be of good 
quality, but it was largely fashioned by drawing from his already accumu- 
lated repertoire of instructional strategies and from a capacity for spontane- 
ity. Dr. Rolleum geared his creative endeavors to the fundable and publish- 
able trends. He assumed administrative responsibilities. Somehow, by a 
mysterious combination of design and default, a grant came his way, and he 
was invited to participate in another. Several journal articles and more 
research papers were accepted, and a contract was signed on the book 
manuscript. 

It was time to prepare his promotion and tenure papers. He made the 
preparations with some degree of confidence. The usual required letters 
were requested from colleagues who knew his work. He included student 
ratings of his teaching, records of service and administration, and, most 
important of all, lists of his scholarly contributions. He made files of 
supplementary materials that supported his professional contributions. All 
of these were submitted in the proper way at the proper time. 

All that remained was to sit back for the several-month wait while the 
papers were filtered from committee to committee. Yet, the wait was a 
nervous one filled with imaginative projections of the response of tiers of 
judges who attempted to decipher the work of one Patrick Rolleum, assistant 
professor, hoping for tenure. Recollections of ‘‘war stories’’ danced in his 
head. He thought of the year that it was time for cutbacks in faculty whenever 
possible, and hoped that this was not another such year. He remembered his 
colleague at another prestigious university who had a great many credits to 
his name but was rejected because he was not a paradigm-setter, a creator of 
a new way to think about his specialty. An unceasing barrage of stories that 
form an oral tradition among the ranks of the untenured provided unpleasant 
company for too long. It was said, for example, that some who had gone 
before had been supported with praise by the department and college only to 
be terminated at the university level. Perhaps there were many styles of 
departmental and college support, some that counted a good deal more than 
others. There was the perennial horror story of an assistant professor who 
was acknowledged to be second in the world in his specialty; his long line of 
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publications and other credits were diminished to a state of irrelevance in the 
face of the university’s opportunity to land ‘‘numero uno,”’ and promotion 
and tenure were denied. Dr. Rolleum remembered that a powerful faculty 
member once told him that if the committee deemed him replaceable by 
anyone in the world whose record was better, and who would come for 
approximately the same salary and rank, the replacement would be made. 

Dr. Rolleum reflected uneasily on stories about promotion and tenure 
committees that quantify publications and other contributions. He en- 
visioned committee members counting the number of publications, comput- 
ing the mean number of pages, and devising formulae for units of scholarly 
contribution. In addition, it was said that a large number of committee 
members had been promoted when expectations were less rigorous. Some- 
times they more readily pulled the hangman’s trap door than seasoned 
scholars who sat among them knowing the difficulty of scholarly work. It 
seemed unfair that those whose credentials were dwarfed by the untenured 
candidate being considered should have dismissal votes at their disposal. 
Sometimes the untenured grapevine sent forth messages of formulae, e.g., 
ten refereed journal articles of an average length of five pages constitutes the 
minimum scholarly contribution for six years of work. At one point the 
underground messengers prophesied that a book from a university press 
brought six points, a refereed journal article was awarded three, and a 
textbook was granted four points. Textbooks were disparaged as mediocre 
because they merely served students; they were not salient contributions to 
fundamental knowledge, i.e., the kind of work that scholarly journals and 
university presses are supposed to want. (Dr. Rolleum, however, wondered 
about this because he tried to sell a book idea to a major university press, 
only to discover that the editors were worried that the book would not be 
widely marketable since its appeal for course use was uncertain.) In any 
event, according to the alleged formula, a Nobel Prize brought fourteen 
points. He remembered colleagues who jestingly speculated that they would 
try directly for the Nobel Prize and forget about any of the more mundane 
routes to success. 

It was fully acknowledged that one did have to show promise in teaching 
and service in addition to research. Usually, it was said that two of the three 
would do, if high; however, it usually was not admitted overtly that one of 
the two must be research. If scholarship alone was high, a candidate with 
low teaching and service would often be permitted to survive. If, however, 
scholarship was low, no measure of excellence in teaching or service could 
overturn a negative decision based on lack of scholarly production. In such 
situations there remained only one possible avenue of rescue, one seldom- 
mentioned force that could on occasion overpower poor teaching, inept 
service, or even a negligible research record—that force, not unique to 
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Patrick Rolleum’s university nor to any form of institutionalized work, was 
politics, commonly known as clout. 

Again and again, Dr. Rolleum tried to imagine the state of his political 
status. Had he made the right moves, convinced the right power wielders, 
performed the right duties, published the right research? He knew that all 
this was a must, for he had seen colleagues with good records fall and others 
with mediocre records become tenured with ease. 

Seven years of anticipation climaxed on the fateful day in May when the 
dean sent for Dr. Rolleum to relate the news about the promotion and tenure 
decision, indeed, about his future as a scholar with a career. Results were 
affirmative! He had made it! Ecstasy was once again the mood, reminiscent 
of the day it was announced that he had been awarded the doctorate. He knew 
that he had done something right—at least the grand synthesis of his efforts 
was right—but he never did know precisely why. What he did know was that 
the rationale for rewards in academe suddenly began to grow from bitter 
toward sweet. 


Post-Tenure Curriculum and Reward in Academe 


Now the world looked different. Dr. Rolleum was now Dr. Patrick 
Rolleum, associate professor with tenure. Colleagues seemed to treat him as 
more worthy. Even the promotion and tenure process seemed quite differ- 


ent. How, in fact, he pondered, could a system be more just? He concluded 
that it would be quite difficult to devise a better system to deal with the large 
number of candidates that must be considered annually. 

Dr. Rolleum came to realize that scholarship must be the main criterion. 
The web of factors that make a university grow and flourish could not be 
confined to the idiosyncratic, subjective world of each assistant professor. 
This would be nice, but it is clearly too ideal. Political factors do not explain 
enough either, as powerful a force as they may appear to be. The source of 
factors that make a university flourish is the same as the source of growth for 
all other institutions in our modern world. The forces that fuel our world, 
quite obviously, are economic. Dr. Rolleum wondered why he did not 
realize this earlier; namely, that the ebb and flow of economic tides cannot 
be reduced to formulae. Formulae are there to satiate the clamor for objectiv- 
ity on the part of those who do not realize that the really important formulae 
are not obvious; they reside within the ever-adapting grey matter of in- 
telligent human judgment. Political interaction and standards such as schol- 
arship, teaching, and service must be seen as instruments that can be adapted 
continuously to meet the flow of economic exigencies. Those who wield 
power in any institution arrive in their position because of their insightful 
adaptation to economic exigencies. The continuation of their adaptive con- 
tributions must not be blocked or hampered by static formulae or rules. 
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Thus, politics, not of a pejorative variety, must be allowed to pragmatically 
and benevolently maneuver decision and action. This must remain the 
principal ingredient in promotion and tenure deliberation, thought Rolleum. 
He was convinced, now, that this orientation helped explain the fit of most of 
the puzzle pieces of his professional life. 

Those who really know the intricacies of practical university life know 
also that important policy implementation must transcend written docu- 
ments; it must become informed in defensible human judgment. As such, it 
becomes a vital and inseparable part of the powerful persons who activate 
critical decision and action. Within this orientation, Dr. Rolleum was able to 
understand and explain the necessity of couching promotion and tenure 
decisions in a film of mystery. One candidate’s record cannot be compared 
productively against another’s. Instead, each record must stand alone in 
relation to the economic, intellectual, and political circumstances at the time 
of decision. It is only at that point, he came to realize, that the consequences 
of tenure or rejection could be projected best. 

There is another sense, concluded Professor Rolleum, in which com- 
mittees must use written formulae, yet it is in a less fundamental quest than 
that presented above. It is clear that they must judge without full knowledge. 
Ironically, full knowledge is never fully available. Furthermore, committees 
cannot qualitatively judge a colleague’s performance in his specialty. At the 
university level, the judgment of peers within a college or department must 
be prized. Here, too, lies a problem—one scholar per specialty within a 
department is more often the rule than the exception. True peer scholars are 
best found within the ranks of referees for journals and publishers. Since 
scholarly status is a boon to the acquisition of outside funding, and outside 
funding makes a university grow, jit is imperative to give scholarship first 
priority in the overt curriculum of tenure and promotion. The outside 
funding that accrues from scholarly productivity provides a more fertile 
intellectual climate through better resources. It is a seedbed of more scholar- 
ship and renews the cycle. 

Moreover, Professor Rolleum could now see the method behind what had 
heretofore seemed madness. Even the lesser qualified colleagues who were 
seen as unqualified judges could now be seen as inheritors of new measuring 
devices. The system had evolved since they were spawned by it. They 
should not be spurned by it, but rather appreciated for the contributions that 
they made in the earlier evolution of the system. 

This changed orientation issued in a new sense of freedom for Professor 
Rolleum. He could now work with confidence that his livelihood was not in 
jeopardy. Thus, he could work more steadfastly on what he deemed to be 
significant contributions. What is more, he worked with the feeling that the 
system surrounding him was reasonable, at least reasonably so. 
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Nevertheless, as time passed, another discontent set in. Professor Rol- 
leum was really only ‘‘Associate Professor Rolleum.’’ Again pressures 
mounted. Again approval was sought. Promotional papers were prepared. 
Standards were even more demanding, but prospects of loss less costly. 
However, the rules were clearer than before. Again, the record was sub- 
mitted, again the arduous wait was survived, and finally the dean’s an- 
nouncement arrived that Dr. Rolleum was a member of the highest rank, full 
professor, at last. Now when someone said, ‘*I would like to have you meet 
Professor Rolleum,”’ the title, not the generic category, was finally real. 


What's Beyond Professor? 


For some time there was content within the soul of Professor Rolleum, but 
it was not long until an absence of something necessary was felt. It was not 
that he wanted to be Dean Rolleum. Administrative leadership was not 
among his interests. Yet, he knew quite clearly that even among full 
professors there is a hierarchy. He carefully experimented, gradually assert- 
ing a tighter grip on what it meant to be a power-wielder. In time, this select 
domain behind the scenes became Professor Rolleum’s residence as well. 
Eventually, he found himself thrust quite fully, sometimes more than he 
wished, into the arduous battleground of high-level university politics. 
Sometimes he wondered how he arrived at that station. 

Through his involvements in this arena, Professor Rolleum became in- 
creasingly convinced that unwritten policy constitutes both warp and woof 
of the fabric that makes a university great. It is the kind of policy, he 
concluded, that forges a dynamic personality. After a formidable degree of 
soul-searching, Professor Rolleum knew what he wanted to say, though he 
did not want to be elitist. It was with hesitation that he admitted, even to 
himself, that it is absolutely essential that institutions be led by philosopher- 
kings. But deep within, he was convinced that while universities very well 
might be governed by rules, they are indeed led by philosopher-kings. 
Professor Rolleum had created important innovations within the university, 
college, and department. He surveyed the innovations and knew that they 
were good. He was proud of his work, and he was proud of the cogency of his 
judgment that wrought that work. Moreover, he respected his own ability to 
judge the contributions of others to the flourishing of his college and 
university. 

One matter bothered Professor Rolleum. When he attended professional 
meetings he was not quite as well known as some of his peers from other 
institutions. Would the analogy not hold, he argued, that professions are also 
led by philosopher-kings of a higher order? Thus, there was still another 
hierarchy to surmount, still another level of reward in academe to seek. 


The Hidden Curriculum of Academe 


Inwardly, he was convinced that he was a higher-order philosopher-king, 
perhaps in embryonic form, though outwardly he remained cloaked in 
humble garb. He could not dispute the fact that the role was more real at his 
home university than abroad at those represented at professional meetings. 

He became preoccupied with the need to stretch his stature to this greater 
domain. He wondered how this could be accomplished. One avenue was 
quite certain; if he enhanced the reputation of his university, he would be 
carried with it. This could be done by hiring shining young stars and by 
promoting research. These young scholars would receive benefit in return. 
As they pursued scholarly work for him the name ‘‘Rolleum’’ attached to 
publication and grant proposals would further their own careers more fully 
than could the names of these beginning scholars at this point in their careers 
regardless of their capabilities. Besides, he could prevent them from making 
intellectual and political mistakes, as bright young scholars are prone to be 
too imaginative. 

Professor Rolleum’s quest to be a philosopher-king in his area of inquiry 
ran still deeper. He did not merely want to acquire the power associated with 
acknowledgement as the premier figure in his scholarly discipline; he knew 
that his arrival at this station would make the field better. This could not be 
achieved merely by accentuating the success of his university. More was 
needed. He must probe the source of the philosopher-king idea itself; he 
must determine its meaning for him in light of his current predicament. 

Professor Rolleum’s mind plummeted back over the years to his pre- 
doctoral days of contemplation. He imagined himself, as before, on that old 
living room floor surrounded by philosophy books. His mind’s eye focused 
on an anthology of the works of Plato. It was, of course, Plato who explained 
the notion of philosopher-king. Thus, it must be through Plato, now, that the 
road for the journey he so desperately craved could be constructed. Perhaps 
he could now relate to Plato as a colleague and see his work in a new light. 

Professor Rolleum went to his library, dusted off that anthology of Plato’s 
works, and began to leaf through it. Before he located the proper sections of 
the Republic he became distracted. Time passed. He diligenlty read and 
reflected. Patrick Rolleum was contemplating Plato’s emphasis on wisdom, 
virtue, and goodness. He could not stop this line of contemplation; neither 
did he wish to do so. It seemed that Plato’s emphasis became his own 
emphasis. 

“*This,”’ thought Professor Rolleum, ‘‘is the true reward of education, 
that we should contemplate the good and the true in an effort to live 
according to the direction implicit in such reflection. Though it is elusive and 
not readily attainable, the worth comes in the seeking, in the moving ever 
closer. The reward is in the commitment to find the good in every act, in 
every thought, in every feeling. To discover goodness in every situation is 
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surely an ignis fatuus, but to seek it may well be the true role of a 
philosopher-king.”’ 

Patrick Rolleum continued in serious reflection for a considerable while, 
and finally asked with an expression of utmost seriousness, ‘‘Where does 
this kind of seeking reside in the reward systems of academe? Does the 
“‘curriculum’’ of academe move one closer to action informed by the pursuit 
of truth, beauty, and goodness; or does it debilitate into a sophistry based on 
economic and political expediency? 

He reiterated these questions several times, and he pondered them much, 
much longer. 


Margins of Precision— 
Introduction 


Paul A. Wagner 

Philosophy & School of Education 
University of Houston—Clear Lake 
2700 Bay Area Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 77058 


Historical Studies and Professional 
Training: Education, a Case Study 


What good is history? Why should it be taught? More particularly, what 
good is history of education? Who needs it? Who should teach it? 

In the last issue of the Journal of Thought, Harvey Siegel and Catherine 
Elgin debated the merits of philosopher Nelson Goodman’s relativism. 
Relativism is a problem not just for Goodman, Siegel, and Elgin but for 
philosophers generally. How, philosophers ask, can any truths be known? 
What gives us a right to believe that a statement we make about the world can 
be depended upon as an accurate characterization of it? The examples 
Goodman, Seigel, and Elgin most frequently employ come from the domain 
of science. If, as the authors admit, there is good reason to doubt that an 
isomorphic relationship exists between truth and knowledge claims in the 
scientific world, then the relationship between historical claims and what 
actually occurred at some point in time seems even more suspect. If history 
cannot give us a “‘truthful’’ picture of what actually occurred, then why 
should anyone be required to study it? 

With these questions in mind we thought it important to devote this 
section of the “‘Margins of Precision’’ to a discussion of the value of 
historical study. To make the discussion particularly provocative we decided 
to focus on an academic area where historical studies are traditionally 
required of students but where such studies are currently the focal point of 
considerable criticism. Teacher training is such an area. At one time teachers 
in training were required to study history of education and philosophy of 
education in addition to courses in psychology, learning theory, and peda- 
gogy. Gradually courses in history of education and philosophy of education 
began to be merged with one another and entitled ‘‘ American Foundations of 
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Education.’’ In a few schools courses in history of education have even been 
discontinued. The authors in this section of the ‘‘Margins of Precision’ 
would no doubt regard such mergers and discontinuances as a grievous 
mistake. Both believe teachers have much to learn from history. 

Professor Christopher J. Lucas, author of our lead article, readily admits 
that what is known in history is not known with much certainty. Contempo- 
rary historians write their histories from a contemporary perspective. The 
histories that students learn are similarly inflected by their chronological 
perspective. Nevertheless, writing and interpreting history is not simply a 
matter of subjective taste. Rather it is a matter of constructing a world view 
that gives us sufficient access to the world as it is in order that we may plan to 
reconstruct the world more to our liking. Thus, Lucas’s sense of what it is to 
**do history’’ seems to be an instantiation of Elgin’s description of what it is 
to construct a Goodmanian world view. Historians, no more than scientists, 
are free to construct their worlds as they choose. Rather, each is required to 
order currently accepted mental constructs in such a way that the community 
of historians or scientists will subsequently have access to the world as it 
seems to be. Thus the historical world may be a world of the historian’s 
making but it is not a world of his choosing—nor perhaps even of his liking. 

In advocating history of education as a necessary component of teacher 
training Lucas succeeds in drawing the reader’s attention to two very 
important principles. First, he shows that teachers need a sense of historical 
perspective if they are to understand what it means for a person to hold the 
office of teacher in today’s educational system. A teacher’s self-identity as a 
teacher is not simply a function of the moment. Persons, institutions, and 
institutionalized offices all have histories. One cannot hope to understand 
the nature of a person, institution, or office without understanding how, 
why, and when such things came to be. In other words, teachers in training 
need to study history of education in order that they can learn who they 
are—as teachers; what is expected of them—as teachers; and what they 
should demand of themselves—as teachers. 

The second principle which follows from Lucas’s arguments is less 
conspicuous. In arguing for the inclusion of history of education in teacher- 
training programs, Lucas begins by examining the nature of historical 
studies generally. By doing this Lucas maks it clear that his arguments are 
not to be treated as an advocacy for educational foundations courses general- 
ly. Lucas’s arguments pertain to history of education alone. Gerald Gutek, 
dean of the School of Education at Loyola University in Chicago, is quick to 
identify the exclusivity of Lucas’s position and presses the point a bit 
further. For example, Gutek writes, ‘*. . . educational historians have 
profited but also suffered by their long-standing relationship with philoso- 
phers of education in the foundations of education field.”’ 
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Gutek believes that philosophers have a special commitment to structur- 
ing all theories in an artificial and sometimes inappropriate logical form. 
Historians, on the other hand, seem more willing to picture human phe- 
nomena in a manner more characteristic of human experience. It is difficult 
to take seriously Gutek’s attempt to distinguish here between history and 
philosophy of education for his rhetoric certainly reveals a certain prejudice. 
Nevertheless, he and Lucas are both correct in separating history of educa- 
tion from philosophy of education or any other so-called educational founda- 
tion. History of education is a distinct discipline. What justifies inclusion of 
educational history in the curriculum may not justify inclusion of philosophy 
of education or educational psychology. Arguments justifying inclusion of 
either of the latter two must be made independently of history since each is a 
different attempt to construct a world view of a given range of phenomena. 
This is not to say that psychologists, philosophers, and historians of educa- 
tion cannot co-exist with one another. They can. In fact, it is no doubt in part 
the uniqueness of each field that contributes to specialists in each sharing a 
sense of purpose with one another. Each discipline is busily engaged in 
constructing a world view of somewhat related phenomena. Each world 
view complements, but does not substitute for, the other. 

Lucas and Gutek have forecefully argued that history of education is an 
essential element in any comprehensive teacher-training program. Their 
arguments are based on the reality and reasonableness of good theory. 
However, neither ignores the potential failure of practice. Any merit in 
criticisms of history of education coursework lies with instructional practice 
and not with curricular rationale. Both Lucas and Gutek admit that some- 
times coursework in history of education seems to reflect the instructor’s 
commitment to demonstrating specialized technical expertise rather than a 
commitment to giving teachers a sense of their collective place in the world. 
When this happens the failure should be interpreted as an instance of 
instructor insensitivity and not subject-matter insufficiency. 

Lucas and Gutek make it clear that history of education has a very special 
role to play in the education of teachers. Mindful as we are of the in- 
terdisciplinary audience to which this journal is addressed, I think it is 
important to note that Lucas’s arguments may be generally regarded as a 
justification for inclusion of historical studies in the formal training of any 
professional. Lucas has shown that he is in command of the arguments that 
make history an integral part of all professional training. For his part, Gutek 
carefully underscores the importance of recognizing the individuated 
uniqueness of historical studies in the preparation of professional teachers. 
Together, Lucas and Gutek show that, if history is not loved by designers of 
curricula, it is only because the designers have failed to understand it. 


Margins of Precision— 
Essay 


Christopher J. Lucas 

Higher Education and Education Studies 
University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 65211 


Toward a Pedagogy 
of the Useful Past 
for Teacher Preparation 


I. Introduction 


Any attempt at historiodicy (The ‘‘justification of history’’) is apt to run 
afoul of a seemingly insoluble dilemma. Those who understand history, as 
the ninteenth-century German scholar Karl Muller once observed, will 
understand its value without any talk about it, while those who do not 
understand the subject will not understand talk about its value.' For one who 
finds the past fascinating in its own right, no further defense of history will 
seem necessary. For someone to whom the past is dead and forever locked 
away, on the other hand, no justification whatsoever is likely to prove 
persuasive. The skeptic’s posture, it might be said, is not unlike that of the 
lady who, stoutly resisting all appeals to attend a series of historical lectures, 
clinched her refusal with the declaration, ‘‘No, I’ve decided to let bygones 
be bygones.’’? 

The precarious position of history of education as a mandated component 
within teacher preparation programs suggests the lady’s stance is not at all 
uncommon. For this and other reasons, given the constrictive pressures 
operating upon schools of education nowadays, those who teach courses in 
educational history may justifiably feel apprehensive. Because the study of 
educational history cannot be shown to eventuate in any explicit pedagogical 
expertise, runs an increasingly common complaint, it is superfluous and 
may be dispensed with altogether. 

That this presumption is as misconceived as it is peremptory is beside the 
point. The fact remains that teacher training may yet be reduced to a species 
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of field-based apprenticeship, in which case coursework not narrowly 
‘*technical’’ in nature will be liable to eviction. Although history of educa- 
tion as a field of scholarship undoubtedly would survive as a minor specialty 
among professional academicians, no matter what the ultimate fate of 
teacher education, its probable exclusion from teachers’ preparatory regi- 
men would still entail a significant loss. Needless to add, the teaching of 
educational history would suffer a precipitate, calamitous decline. 

What follows, therefore, may be considered as an exercise in apologetics: 
an attempt to explicate in summary form the nature of historical inquiry; to 
re-affirm the special senses in which one may claim history is ‘‘useful’’; 
and, finally, to suggest how historical scholarship and pedagogy might be 
brought to bear more fruitfully in the enrichment of academic teacher 
education. 


Il. Historical Inquiry and the Usable Past 


Among purists, even raising the issue as to whether history has some 
extrinsic importance or practical use is thought to be vulgar or dis- 
reputable—a case of *‘bad form.’’ The historical past matters for its own 
sake. Its study need serve no ulterior purpose whatsoever. Moreover, or so it 
is argued, to introduce some criterion of contemporary relevance to histori- 
cal inquiry is to commit the cardinal sin of ‘‘presentism,’’ thereby running 


the risk (among other things) of falling into anachronism, like the schoolboy 
who concluded that the French spent the better part of the eighteenth century 
getting ready to have the French Revolution. 

Nevertheless, the invocation of the past to serve some useful end has a 
long if not always honorable lineage. Thucydides’ account of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, as a case in point, was inspired by an eminently practical 
concern, namely, to exploit incidents of the war for drawing lessons and 
pointing out a moral for his readers. The Histories of Tacitus likewise were 
intended to instruct by holding up examples of political vice and virtue for 
posterity to execrate and admire, respectively. Livy’s Annals demonstrate 
the same preoccupation, as do the writings of Herodotus, who felt confident 
that ancestral deeds should be exhibited for the edification of later observers. 
Lord Bolingbroke’s hackneyed eulogy of history as ‘‘philosophy teaching 
by examples’’ testifies to the persistence of much the same view of history as 
late as the eighteenth century, and it was not uncommon still in the first half 
of the century following. 

Inevitably, this venerable notion of historia, magistra vitae lent itself to 
- abuse. In some hands in fact, its application rather often approached the 
ridiculous, with history being reduced to little more than a storehouse of 
topical anecdotes, moralistic precepts, and precedents to be exploited at will 
by the jurist or statesman, the tactician or the diplomat. Its spirit survives 
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today in the popular conceit that history ‘‘matters’’ only insofar as it affords 
useful analogies to fuel current controversies. Thus, as soon as one pro- 
tagonist in a debate appeals to the supposed ‘‘lesson’’ of history to support a 
particular contention, some antagonist will promptly issue a similar appeal 
to buttress a rival assertion. History then becomes, in David Thomson’s 
words, ‘‘the tool of propaganda: not the touchstone of truth, but the whet- 
stone for grinding axes.’’ The past is seen to be important only because the 
truth is not in it—or, rather, because so many contradictory ‘‘truths’’ can 
plausibly be extracted from it that history loses all independent identity.* 

Disillusionment with precisely this sort of historical distortion, it can be 
argued, more than anything else was to prompt the famed Methodstreit, or 
battle over methodology, that so absorbed the energies of nineteenth-century 
historians. Yet it is evident, too, that the emergence of history in its 
distinctly “‘modern’’ sense as an academic discipline by no means stifled the 
impulse to find a practical or useful past. On the contrary, the deployment of 
the historical past to serve the present simply assumed new forms, albeit 
concealed behind the pretension of objectivity to which historians began 
laying claim. 

**Gentlemen, do not applaud,’ Fustel de Coulanges reportedly instructed 
his rapt students after a lecture. ‘‘It is not I who speaks, but History that 
speaks through me.’’ The French claim to freedom from all taint of sub- 
jective bias was nicely framed in the dictum: Je ne propose rien, je ne 
suppose rien, je n’impose rien. J’ expose (“I propose nothing, I presume 
nothing, I impose nothing. I expose.’’) The Teutonic claim to utter im- 
partiality in the 1800s was equally rigid, exemplified in Ranke’s famous and 
often-quoted assertion that the high office of the historian is to show merely 
“‘what really happened”’ (wie es eigentlich gewesen). 

The difficulty, of course, was that belief in history as an impersonal 
emanation from an exhaustive amassing of innumerable facts, not requiring 
any mediation by the historian, could not long withstand close scrutiny. A 
simple assemblage of data, it came to be realized, will produce only an 
unintelligible chronicle devoid of structure or coherence. As Carl Becker 
later insisted, ‘Left to themselves, the facts do not speak . . . for all practical 
purposes there is no fact until someone affirms it . . . .’’* Facts, in other 
words, speak only when spoken to and when posed particular questions. The 
historian’s task consequently involves far more than a literal transmission of 
the ‘‘natural’’ past, the remains of which survive only as fragmentary and 
otherwise unordered artifacts. Rather, the outcome is always an “‘histori- 
cal’’ past, a re-creation and reconstruction of previous thoughts and events. 
As Gerda Lerner observes, generating history means giving shape and hence 
meaning to the facts.> And—-since it is impossible to isolate the form-giving 
aspect from the data—form and substance, shape and meaning are inextric- 
ably bound together. 
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From this inseparability of form and significance derives the force of 
Croce’s dictum that all history is contemporary history. While an ‘‘histori- 
cal’’ past cannot be wholly refractory of the present without doing violence 
to the ‘‘natural’’ past, it remains valid to observe, with Dewey, that history 
is necessarily written from the standpoint of the present, and is, in an 
inescapable sense, a re-creation informed by contemporary concerns. This is 
to say only that historical inquiry tends to be animated by contemporary 
questions which, for whatever reasons, are considered interesting or impor- 
tant. Apropos in underscoring the point is Raymond Aron’s remark that 
history is a dialogue between the past and the present in which the latter takes 
and keeps the initiative.° The challenge, however, is to keep the dialogue 
disciplined by whatever relevant evidence may be available. 

The word istoria which has become our “‘history,’’ it should be empha- 
sized, originally meant in the Ionian dialect in which it is found, ‘‘inquiry,”’ 
suggesting quite clearly that the historian is obliged to submit sources to, and 
verify them by inquiry—istorie—accepting and rejecting evidence within 
the framework of discourse supplied by whatever questions have been 
posed. Through rigorous analysis, judgment, and interpretation textual 
fragments are reworked until they assume coherent shape—which is to say, 
until they begin to ‘‘make sense”’ within a meaningful context.’ R. Stephen 
Humphrey’s definition of history as ‘‘the attempt to give veridical and 
adequate descriptions’’ of past events is singularly graceless, perhaps, but it 
serves to underscore the point that historical inquiry is descriptive in char- 
acter; that is, it aspires to generate a representation or imitation of natural 
historical reality; and it must conform to that reality in the sense of being 
‘‘veridical,”’ i.e., in accordance with the facts of the case.® 

Humphrey’s definition points to still another feature of historical inquiry: 
the requirement that a narrative represent its subject in some satisfying 
way—in a fashion adequate to its purpose or in terms of some recognized set 
of criteria. One such standard is offered in Morris Cohen’s characterization 
of history as ‘‘the imaginative reconstruction of the past, scientific in its 
determinations and artistic in its formulation.’’ Whereas the historian is not 
permitted the license of invention, he or she also ideally must be a master of 
narration. Just as a competent artist remains in command of his or her 
elements and materials, the historian must suffuse the ingredients at hand 
with imagination, control them for an artistic end, and penetrate the account 
with meaning. The appeal—and the ‘‘adequacy’’—of the historian’s 
account, ultimately, must be imaginative. 

Insofar as the historian’s work culminates in a “‘model’’ or “‘vision’’ of 
the past that enables a reader to step out of his or her own time, place, and 
culture into another world, the process is akin to that of scientists and 
mathematicians who ‘‘pop in and out’’ of different conceptual systems.” 
A vital difference is that the historian’s reconstruction draws upon a prin- 
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ciple of empathy, so to speak. ushering the reader ‘‘inside’’ another time and 
place. As Hans Meyerhoff notes, 


The historian, not unlike the artist, must recreate character, the sense 
of a meeting, the atmosphere on the eve of a battle, the Spirit of 
the Renaissance . . . [He must re-enact] past experience in the 
living thought of the present; he must draw upon imagination and sym- 
pathy in order to bring back to life . . . past shadows of peoples and 
movements, conflicts and victories, landscapes and physical hardships, 
secret passions and social forces, in their specific and unique 
characteristics . . . .'° 


Ill. The Uses of History 


In a very elemental sense history is simply accumulated experience, one’s 
own and that of others, invoked constantly and habitually by everyone who 
calls upon memory or written records of past experiences and events. So 
universal is the belief that this sort of experience matters, it would be 
perverse to deny it, for without memory one would literally be helpless in the 
conduct of human affairs. Obviously, however, those who call the utility of 
history into question have something more formal in mind: history as a 
systematic record or accounting of the past. Yet even in this sense historical 
inquiry seems inevitable, if only because, as someone has said, there is “‘an 


awful lot of history about everywhere.’’ To avoid evidence of the past— 
artifacts, records, and so forth—would seem to be an impossibility. The 
question, then, is how inquiry into the past functions to satisfy various 
human needs. Three interrelated possibilities immediately suggest them- 
selves: (1) history as collective experience and as a source of identity; 
(2) history as ‘‘liberation’’ from the past; and (3) history as a means for the 
enlargement and explanation of contemporary consciousness. 


1. History As Collective Memory and As a Source of Identity 


Kierkegaard once remarked that though life must be lived forward, it can 
only be understood backward. To be self-aware is to have memory, and to 
remember is to appreciate one’s own identity as at once immutable and 
undergoing continuous change. I am aware of what I was at previous points 
in time and of the differences that distinguish my self then from now. I am 
conscious of both continuity and alteration, of sameness even as I sense 
growth, development, and transmutation. But in order to understand more 
fully this paradoxical sameness and difference, I must have recourse to my 
past. Insofar as it proves possible, I must inventory, as it were, my ancestry 
and parentage, my infancy and early childhood, and the succession of 
subsequent events and influences that has shaped and formed the sort of 
person I have become. My identity is intelligible only through my past. 
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What holds true of individuals applies with equal force to institutions, 
societies, and human culture generally. Just as individual memory serves as 
the basis for establishing personal identity, history as collective memory 
generates understanding of a larger shared social reality in terms of what 
made it what it is. Every institution or social arrangement, every custom and 
practice, is a product of the past and has been formed by it. To account for 
any doctrine or usage or social institution therefore demands knowledge of 
how it came to be, and of how or why it assumed its present configuration. 
Not to know what took place before, as Cicero remarked, is to remain 
forever a child. Without memory—history—the shape of things is likely to 
remain unintelligible. 

Consider an obvious example: the impact of nationalism on contemporary 
world affairs. Nationalist sentiment is an historical emergent whose varied 
expressions highlight how the past matters, if only as it enables groups to 
cherish old grievances from the past and to fight old battles anew. Comment- 
ing on the constant turmoil of the Middle East, Bernard Norling notes: 


To the observer who knows no history, this part of the world often 
appears to be a vast outdoor lunatic asylum run by rival committees of 
inmates. News from there seems a monotonous chronicle of revolution- 
ary plotting, street riots, assassinations, competition, inflammatory 
sloganeering, grotesque demagoguery, Russo-American rivalry and an 


absurd vendetta between the Arab states and Israel.!! 


Only as one comprehends how an unhappy past presses upon Jews and Arabs 
alike—or, for that matter, on the Poles or the Irish—is it possible to account 
for the passions that animate current disputes. 

History as collective memory can be problematic— illustrated in the 
search by new nation-states for evidence of their own antiquity or identity in 
history. Or it can be painful, as in the case of victims of prejudice, dis- 
crimination, and oppression. But in any case it seems inevitable. As it is a 
natural human desire to recover one’s own autobiographical past, so too 
does it appear to be a universal impulse for a family, a social collective, an 
institution, or a state to bind itself to the past, to locate itself in its associa- 
tions and defining traditions, its roots or origns. The necessity of history thus 
derives both from personal psychic need and from the human striving for 
community, based in part on a shared past, no matter how else the collectiv- 
ity is defined—whether by race, sex, class, ethnicity, religion, or 
nationalism. '2 


2. History As Liberation from the Past 


Whatever attitude one adopts toward history, the past continues to exert 
its influence upon the present. As Herbert Liithy aptly notes, unconscious- 
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ness of history does not yield freedom from the past; instead it leads to what 
he terms ‘‘a condition of blind collapse into unthinking destiny.’’!? So long 
as the past is ignored, its influence upon the present remains obscure. The 
present may appear to be constituted in a way that is implacable and 
inevitable. But in the act of historical reconstruction, it becomes possible to 
confront the past and to interrogate it, examining what has gone before and 
discerning how it has shaped the present moment. Ultimately, to confront 
the past means coming to terms with it, either accepting or opposing its 
connections with the present moment. '* Only as there is awareness of how 
and why the present became what it is can people free themselves from the 
weight of the past, and, to some extent, transcend it. 

What has already happened, of course, has a certain necessity to it, at least 
in the obvious sense that it cannot be altered or undone. Yet historical 
consciousness affords the tie with what is emerging in the present: one 
apprehends what possibilities once existed; what choices were exercised, for 
whatever reasons; and what consequences ensued as a result of those 
decisions. In turn, the reconstruction of the past allows for a more fully 
grounded projection of present-day choices and alternatives within the 
limitations (and possibilities) inherent in their antecedents. Insofar as the 
past is consciously assimilated and integrated it becomes a useful past; it 
frees the present of its necessity and opens up choices for the future. 
**Intelligent understanding of past history,’’ as John Dewey once observed, 
‘is to some extent to lever for moving the present into a certain kind of 
future.’’! 

Nowhere is the liberation of history more powerfully attested to than in the 
case of those who have been denied a useful past. In the American experi- 
ence, for example, women and ethnic or racial minorities were ‘‘out of 
history’’ for the most part, consigned to invisibility or marginality at best. So 
long as this truncated version of historical reality prevailed, such groups 
lacked sources upon which to draw for solidarity and a sense of shared 
identity in their struggle against prejudice and discrimination. Only as the 
victims of oppression began moving closer to sharing power in society was it 
possible for them to begin asserting their respective claims to the past. 
‘*Mythical and real heroes were uncovered; evidence of the group’s struggle 
for rights was collected; neglected sources were made to yield information,”” 
as Gerda Lerner points out.'© The product of a drastic historical revision 
ultimately was a far richer and more comprehensive accounting of the 
nation’s past. This broadened historical perspective in turn has helped 
supply the greater measure of legitimacy and community to which most 
oppressed peoples aspire. 
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3. History As the Enlargement of Contemporary Consciousness 


Closely related to the uses of history as a source of collective identity and 
as a means of *‘liberation’’ from the past is its function in expanding cultural 
experience. Albert Guerard, for example, makes the point in arguing that the 
“‘essential service’’ of history is to restore to humankind, absorbed in its 
concerns of the moment, ‘‘a sense of due proportion, of the vastness of 
time . . . of the transitoriness of much that is eternal in its own conceit.’’!” 
More broadly, its contribution is the enrichment or deepening of experience 
that comes, as Marrou puts it, in the “‘salutory shock’’ of discovering ‘‘sheer 
otherness’’—the fact that in other times people lived quite differently, that 
they experienced life on very dissimilar terms, and that their modes of being 
were quite alien to modern sensibilities. '* 

On the other hand, the study of the past is equally liable to illustrate 
continuities, repetitions, and similarities as well. The experience of entering 
vicariously into another time with its different habits and different scales of 
values enhances imagination and understanding, but it becomes especially 
poignant when one encounters sameness—as, for example, in reading 
through the textual fragments of ‘‘school-house literature’ from ancient 
Mesopotamia. Here a reader is afforded a glimpse at the conventions of 
formal learning as it was conducted over three millennia ago; and with it 
comes the discovery that school life in a very different time and place bears 
an uncanny resemblance to the typical protocols and procedures of a contem- 
porary educational institution. Although history can strip moderns of that 
naive self-sufficiency which prevents one from imagining anyone could be 
different from oneself, it is just as likely to reveal certain fundamental 
affinities among all peoples and cultures throughout the vast span of re- 
corded time. 

Finally, while it is currently unfashionable so to argue, the possibility that 
one can learn from the past should not be discounted entirely. Modern 
historians are rightly critical of any justification of history as teaching 
“‘lessons’’ or of providing a means of avoiding the mistakes of the past. 
Moreover, as critics never tire of pointing out, there is little evidence that 
humanity does in fact learn from the past. Nevertheless, since the hazards 
have been amply demonstrated and often enough exposed, they are corre- 
spondingly diminished. Even if the conditions of the present are in many 
respects vastly different from those of the past, there may be some basic 
similarities worth taking into account. Just as individuals are capable of 
profiting from past experience, it does not seem altogether unreasonable to 
presume that social collectivities might do likewise, given sufficient 
sensitivity and a strong resolve to make the attempt. 

In the realm of school policy and practice, for instance, if past experience 
indicates that a given course of action has proved itself fruitless, it would 
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seem unwise to repeat the experience. Countrariwise, if past usage with 
respect to some institutional arrangement or pedagogy has been shown to be 
beneficial, its potential deserves further exploration. At the very least, 
awareness of historical similarities is enough to give pause, as, for example, 
when one ponders the near-identical fate of yesterday’s open-education 
movement with the eclipse of progressivism half a century ago, or the 
recycling of life-adjustment education from the 1940s as career education in 
the 1970s. With due allowance for discontinuity and dissimilarity, the height 
of folly would be to ignore altogether whatever the educational past has to 
offer. Even if history speaks with the ironic ambiguity of an ancient oracle, 
its voice, it has been said, deserves to be heeded. 


IV. The Revitalization of Educational History 


The apparent decline of academic history at a time when public interest in 
popular history in all its varied forms runs high is rather curious. In colleges 
and universities history enrollments have plummeted, faculties have 
shriveled, history majors have disappeared or switched to business. Recent 
Ph.D.s in the field compete for ever fewer positions or find themselves 
consigned to years of short-term, revolving-door appointments that neither 
offer job security nor lead to tenure. History no longer seems to command 
the attention it once did; still less does it generate much excitement. *‘Once 
considered indispensable to the shaping of critical and comprehending 
minds,’’ James Turner ruefully notes, *‘the study of history now seems to be 
slumping wearily into its dotage—an impression only strengthened by the 
tarted-up courses that professors often devise to rescue it.’’!? 

Yet even as history faces a crisis within academe, outside the classroom it 
remains robust and healthy. Many commentators have marveled over the 
public’s seemingly insatiable appetite for genealogy, the current vogue for 
historical fiction, the appeal of nostalgia, and the enduring popularity of the 
historical docu-drama. Even serious historical works (Barbara Tuchman’s A 
Distant Mirror is but one example) occasionally climb up through the 
self-help books and popular psychological tracts onto the best-seller lists.?° 
The public is fascinated by the past—what it finds uninteresting is the history 
recorded and taught by academicians. 

The dreary, sometimes impenetrable prose style favored by many pro- 
fessional historians possibly helps account for part of this public in- 
difference—though in all fairness is should be added that historians do not 
have a monopoly on bad writing. Increasing reliance upon arcane methodo- 
logical esoterica—cliometrics, psychohistory, demographic analysis, and 
the like—seems to discourage further all but the most persistent lay reader. 
Again in common with most disciplines, extreme specialization has taken its 
toll in constricting history’s broader appeal. More fundamentally, however, 
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as Turner argues, the real problem is not one of specialization or methodolo- 
gy so much as it is one of intention, of the historian’s basic ambition. 

Like their brethren in other academic specialities, historians tend to talk 
mainly to one another. The perfectly understandable tendency is for special- 
ists to seek out like-minded peers, to engage in internal dialogue, and to 
dispute over issues that matter chiefly to those within the fraternity. As in 
other fields, technical disputation dominates scholarly articles, book re- 
views, and monographs. From one viewpoint at least, lively ‘‘in-house”’ 
debate testifies to the vitality of history as an academic discipline. The 
sub-specialty of educational history affords an instructive illustration. 

Commenting on the furor of debate waged among historians of education, 
Donald Warren several years ago noted that ‘‘in few periods prior to the past 
two decades have historians of American education enjoyed their quarrels 
more, or conversely, taken them more seriously.’’ Overall, he judged, the 
field was enlivened by a ‘‘general confidence’”’ that ‘‘significant findings are 
being unearthed and important issues confronted.‘‘?! His reference was to 
debate surrounding successive ‘‘revisions’’ in the approach taken by pro- 
fessional historians to the study of educational development in the United 
States. 

At risk of some oversimplification, until the 1960s or thereabouts the 
traditional historical interpretation of American education was dominated by 
an historiographical framework first laid out by Ellwood P. Cubberley of 
Stanford in an influential volume published in 1919 as Public Education in 
the United States. According to Cubberley, American common schooling 
was the product of a long series of struggles waged throughout the early 
nineteenth century. Aligned with the forces of progress and enlightenment 
were “‘philanthropists and humanitarians,’’ ‘‘the intelligent working men in 
cities,’’ ‘‘Calvinists,’’ and New England social reformers. Obstructing the 
growth of democracy and modernity were ‘‘the old aristocratic class,’’ *‘the 
non-English-speaking classes,’’ ‘“‘Lutherans and Quakers,’’ ‘‘Southern 
men,”’ and other opponents of public schooling. Implicit in what one critic 
terms the ‘‘pietistic’’ vision of the ‘public school triumphant’’ was an 
assumption of inevitability: the preordained triumph of a national system of 
education calculated to afford equality of access for all to a land of freedom 
and opportunity 

This general interpretive frameworks first came into serious question in 
the 1960s when it was challenged by the likes of Bernard Bailyn and 
Lawrence A. Cremin, among others.” Essentially they proposed a broaden- 
ing of the scope of education by arguing that schools historically have played 
a far less significant role relative to other forces and agencies than commonly 
supposed in the development of American culture. Bailyn, for example, was 
emphatic on the point that ‘‘education’’ should be understood as encompass- 
ing all enculturative influences and institutions operating on people— 
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family, church, media, and so forth. The somewhat awkward corollary was 
that history of education should include social, cultural, and intellectual 
considerations, not just institutional history. In effect, Bailyn’s stipulation 
necessitated a redefinition of a field of inquiry whose boundaries have 
proven elusive and difficult to define.”* 

More radical in conception was the so-called revisionist history drafted by 
Michael B. Katz, Joel Spring, Colin Greer, David Cohen, Marvin Lazerson, 
Samuel Bowles, and others, who, eschewing the consensus theories of 
social development in favor among their predecessors of the preceding 
generation, offered a major re-interpretation of educational history. Katz 
among them employed a class-conflict theory of social change to imply that, 
whereas schools in fact have played a significant role in the socializing 
functions of American culture, the impact of public schools has been largely 
miseducative in character. His The Irony of Early School Reform (1968) and 
Class, Bureaucracy, and the Schools (1971), for example, were devoted to 
showing how the formal, hierarchical, and bureaucratic nature of public 
education functioned to support or legitimate a class structure based upon 
inequality of access and opportunity. 

Dissatisfaction with radical revisionism in its several incarnations in turn 
was to prompt yet another round of controversy, with critics this time 
claiming that if the ‘‘old’’ history had about it an air of predestination, a 
naive faith in the inevitability of social progress, the ‘‘new’’ histories were 
equally flawed in their preoccupation with repression, exploitation, and 
institutional decay. Carl Kaestle, for example, argued that both concensus 
and class-conflict interpretations of the nation’s educational past were re- 
ductionist and simplistic. The development of public education, he avowed, 
should be viewed more properly as a series of trade-offs and compromises: 


What we need and do not yet have is a new synthesis that will account 
for the school as the focal point of idealism as well as self-interest, an 
institution at once the object of public scrutiny and public ignorance, an 
institution that evolves more by mundane accretion than dramatic 
reform and yet continually arouses herculean efforts and exaggerated 
expectations. . . . Most of all, we need a synthesis that abjures the 
premise that the American school has been an unequivocal failure, for 
such a premise—like the earlier presumption of success—precludes the 
explanation of change over time.?° 


As yet no such historiographical synthesis has been achieved, nor is it 
likely to emerge in any immediately foreseeable future. Meanwhile, prac- 
titioners in the field continue to struggle for more adequate and com- 
prehensive conceptions of the nation’s educational past. The point to be 
emphasized, however, is that ‘‘internal’’ debate among professional histori- 
ans of education has so overshadowed efforts to speak to a larger audience, it 
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would seem, that the role of historical inquiry as a legitimate, useful 
component within professional programs of teacher education has been 
seriously vitiated. To the extent that guild concerns have begun to dominate 
discussion, the original inquiry itself stands in danger of becoming severed 
from other educational concerns and losing its utility in the realm of public 
discourse and policy analysis. 

This is not to say, of course, that historians should abjure methodological 
questions or halt dialogue among themselves. Still less is it to claim that 
professors who teach in the field should somehow ‘‘popularize’’ their 
activities by searching the past only for what might be immediately applica- 
ble to specific issues in current educational practice. Yet so long as the 
dominant model of historical writing and teaching remains narrowly special- 
ized, one in which historians speak mainly to and for other historians, 
professors will strive to satisfy each other rather than the needs of their 
students and a larger public. 

Turner’s criticism of historians in general applies with equal force to 
specialists in educational history. “‘Not until writing the epilogue, it 
seems,’’ he complains, *‘does the typical author wonder whether something 
in the last three hundred pages might possibly be of significance to someone 
not a specialist. . .’” Only as history is both accessible and appealing to a 
wider public, he argues, can history be of value to anyone but historians. 
Thus historians who write and teach with only their peers in mind are 
engaged in what he calls ‘‘slow self-strangulation.’’ When academic history 
forgets this, he concludes, ‘‘it signs its own death warrant.’’?© 

In short, what seems needed is greater attention to the pedagogy of a 
useful past for educators. Without in the least relaxing standards of scholar- 
ship, the challenge to historians of education is to create an ordered past 
which can supply contexts for better understanding current confusions and 
ambiguity. Historians must face outward, as it were, addressing in some 
more explicit fashion those broad issues that matter: equality, justice, 
intellectual freedom, sexism, racism, and so forth. The historical past, after 
all, properly deployed, can be a rich generative resource contributing to the 
growth of public knowledge about matters of educational policy and prac- 
tice.2”7 New, more sharply focused interpretive histories are required— 
some, for example, organized conceptually around such themes as main- 
streaming and educational provision for handicapped learners, the compet- 
ing values of alternative private education and public schooling, the evolu- 
tion of teacher training, the application of efficiency criteria to formal 
instruction, and so on. 

The sub-field of educational history could benefit enormously from a new 
genre of pedagogical or instructional aids as well, one resembling neither the 
invertebrate compendia so often made to serve as texts for education stu- 
dents nor the more impenetrable monographs foisted on uncomprehending 
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novices which were intended primarily for consumption by other historians. 
What is needed, perhaps, is a shift in professional priorities (however 
difficult this might be to achieve) such that the writing of ‘‘pedagogical’’ 
works in the history of education is elevated to a place of central importance, 
commanding the best efforts of the field’s most gifted authors. The result— 
mirabile dictu—might be an array of teaching tools designed specifically 
with non-specialists in mind and devoted to the explication and clarification 
of historical issues important to educators in other academic specialties. 

Properly directed, the contribution historical inquiry might make in this 
regard is considerable. But so far, it would seem, that potential has gone 
largely unexploited. Discussion of “‘professionalism’’ in education, for 
example, needs to be informed and disciplined by a clearer understanding of 
how teaching as an occupation arose, how a complex array of societal 
influences proved determinative of the socioeconomic status of pedagogues, 
and why education as an activity has not commanded the status or esteem 
accorded, say, the practice of law or medicine. Unfortunately, however, the 
collective ‘‘identity’’ of today’s classroom practitioners derives from a past 
that is at best only dimly comprehended by those who aspire to become 
educators. Moreover, any hope for “‘liberation’’ from that past demands that 
it be confronted and properly understood. Further still, any adequate assess- 
ment of the various alternative proposals advanced to enhance the socioeco- 
nomic status of teachers requires just the sort of perspective or sense of 
context that an historical consciousness might help create. 

Countless other examples might be adduced. Whether the policy issues at 
stake involve teacher education, alternative schools, accountability in edu- 
cation, governance and finance, questions having to do with the sociology of 
knowledge, the role of the multiversity in an age of technocracy—whatever 
animates public controversy or presses upon the contemporary conduct of 
schooling furnishes rich opportunities for sustained and critical historical 
interpretation. 

Overall, the challenge to history of education, if it is to remain vital, is to 
speak with conviction and authority to fundamental concerns of broad public 
significance. It must seek to illuminate public policy issues, to account for 
the origins of the predicaments to which today’s teachers are heir, and, 
ultimately, to point the way to an array of possible futures. Failing this, the 
eclipse and eventual disappearance of history of education within teacher 
education will go unnoticed and unlamented. 
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‘*Toward a Pedagogy of the 
Useful Past for Teacher 
Preparation’’: A Reaction 


In his much-needed essay, ‘“Toward a Pedagogy of the Useful Past for 
Teacher Preparation,’’* Christopher Lucas calls for a *‘shift in professional 
priorities . . . such that the writing of ‘pedagogical’ works in the history of 
education is elevated to a place of central importance, commanding the best 
efforts of the field’s most gifted authors.’’ Lucas, in several of his published 
works, has already done what he asks others to do.' His essay urging a 
revitalization of the mission of history of education centers around three 
basic themes or ‘‘interrelated possibilities’’: (1) ‘‘history as collective mem- 
ory and source of identity’’; (2) ‘‘history as liberation from the past’’; 
(3) “‘history as the enlargement of contemporary consciousness.”’ In my 
response, I shall comment on Lucas’s three central themes and suggest ways 
to implement Lucas’s call. 

In describing his first theme, history as a collective memory, Lucas 
envisions history as.a process that can bring an individual’s own life as 
personal autobiography into relationship with the ‘‘larger shared social 
reality.’’ For him, history has the potential of uniting the person living in the 
present with those who lived in the past, both individually and collectively. I 
believe that historians can best realize their subject’s potentiality when they 
use the language that speaks most clearly to people, the language of common 
discourse. 


* This ‘‘Response to the Essay’’ refers to Christopher Lucas’s preceding ‘‘Margins of 
Precision’ essay, ‘Toward a Pedagogy of the Useful Past for Teacher Preparation’’ in this 
issue of J of T, found on pages 19 through 33. 
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Historians, especially educational historians, who are often involved in 
the social sciences, need to remember that history thankfully has no special 
language, terminology, nor jargon of its own. When historians appropriate 
concepts from the social sciences to provide the organizing themes of their 
writing, the results have often been tortured, overly complicated, or overly 
simplified. The popularity of the overworked and frequently misapplied 
concept of social control is a case in point. The overuse of social control has 
created a view of the American educational past that often is presented in 
over-complicated but also simplistic terms of good versus evil and exploited 
versus exploiter. 

Again, educational historians have profited but also suffered by their 
long-standing relationship with philosophers of education in the foundations 
of education field. Human experience—both past and present—is not al- 
ways logical. It combines elements of the accidental with the planned and 
the rational with the irrational. Writers and teachers of educational history, if 
they are to serve as stimulators of our collective human memory, need to 
recapture the richness and variety of human experience by revitalizing the 
sense of the narrative. A first step in creating a useful past in teacher 
education is to recognize the power that the historian possesses as a narrator 
who both describes and explains what we have been and where we have been 
so that we can attempt to know who we are and where we are. While history 
has no special predictive power—and I greatly doubt if the social sciences 
possess such power—it can serve to illuminate the alternatives that we have 
as we seek to define and plan our future. 

While I agree with Lucas’s second theme, history as liberation from the 
past, I have some minor difficulty with his statement of, but not with the 
thrust of, his argument. If we are to nurture a collective memory, we do not 
want to be free from the past but rather want to recall and use that past. Lucas 
certainly wants us to reflect on the past so that we can come to a clearer vision 
of how the past influences and shapes our present. Perhaps my uneasiness 
with the concept of liberation from the past comes from my sense of history 
as being a building-up of cumulative layers of human experience which 
shapes us and gives us meaning and direction in the present and the future. 
My sense of the past is based on series of events that occur in the context of a 
given time and place. As I come to understand and explore the meaning of 
past events, I create a perspective that explains and leads to other events. 
Since I see history in a contextual framework of human experience from 
which limited generalizations emerge, I have an uneasiness with the concept 
of transcending the past. 

Lucas’s third theme, that history can contribute to an enlargement of 
contemporary consciousness by enlarging the concern of the moment and 
‘creating a sense of due proportion,” is one of the most useful and needed 
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suggestions of the paper. Let me cite several examples of why educators 
need to avail themselves of this potentiality of history. In the age of media, 
we and our children have grown acccustomed to receiving our information, 
our news, and our entertainment in short but vividly dramatic images. The 
**in-depth’’ one-minute television news commentary is an illustration. The 
rise of the ‘‘video’’ as a form of music and dance is another. We are 
surrounded by powerful informal educational agencies which work to erode 
a sense of proportion and perspective by narrowing consciousness to the 
momentary and the isolated event or occurrence rather than broadening it to 
include the continuity of human experience. 

At the same time that a broad sense of perspective has been eroded, 
society has lost consciousness of a common vision and is divided into 
contentious special-interest groups, each struggling to achieve its own 
agenda. The erosion of the broad vision has occurred in education as well as 
society. The functions of educational institutions have become the adjudica- 
tion of disputes over “‘turf’’ rather than revitalizing a sense of common 
purpose. 

With their commonsense language and their recognition that human 
experience is a richly varied mosaic, historians of education can use history 
to enlarge contemporary consciousness. An important element in achieving 
this goal is the revitalizing of narrative. Of all those who work in education, 
the historian has the potential to be an informed and comprehensive narrator 
or commentator. In the past two years, with the release of some twenty-nine 
national reports proclaiming an educational crisis, educators and the public 
have needed a comprehensive narrative on the meaning and significance of 
the various reports. Historians of education should have responded by 
providing historical insight and perspective on these reports. What I am 
calling for is a ‘‘readiness to narrate’’ that comes from perspective. For 
example, obvious parallels need to be illustrated between the ‘*‘Report of the 
Committee of Ten’’ in 1893 and ‘*A Nation at Risk’’ in 1983 and between 
the educational critics of the 1950s and those of the 1980s. 

While historians of education need to contribute to enlarging the contem- 
porary consciousness of the public, they also can make a similar contribution 
to their professional colleagues. For at least the past two decades, history of 
education has not sufficiently illuminated the roles of educators who work in 
educational institutions. For example, an adequate historical perspective has 
not been developed in such fields as curriculum, instruction, administration, 
supervision, special education, bilingual education, counseling, and other 
areas directly related to institutionalized education or schooling. Even 
foundations of education areas such as comparative and international educa- 
tion, sociology of education, and philosophy of education need historical 
narrative and commentaries that relate their development to larger educa- 
tional contexts. 
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The movement of educational historians away from their colleagues in 
other areas of professional education may be attributable to certain recent 
trends in the historiography of education. The critique of the Cubberley 
school of educational historiography with its restricted but defined subject 
matter of schooling moved many historians away from studying educational 
institutions to broader areas of social, cultural, and intellectual history. 
While it was desirable that educational historians free themselves from the 
narrowness and ethnocentrism of the Cubberley approach, it was un- 
fortunate that the de-emphasis on institutional history also contributed to a 
neglect of historical commentary on the educational structures, processes, 
and agents associated with schooling. A renewal of interest in schooling 
might rekindle receptivity on the part of our colleagues to the history of 
education. A rekindled receptivity to an examined past might aid in arresting 
the aimless drift to capture the momentary popularity of a trend while 
neglecting the more enduring substance that has beset many areas of teacher 
preparation and professional education. 

If the critique of Cubberley weakened the commitment of historians of 
education to institutional studies, trends in revisionist historiography that 
exaggerated the social control concept or stressed the ideology of ‘‘de- 
schooling’’ weakened the credibility of historians of education among their 
colleagues in professional education. While revisionism served as a needed 
corrective to earlier romanticized interpretations of public schools, theses 
that construed educational development to be primarily a struggle between 
classes or that urged the demise of schools were ill-suited to create a sense of 
historical perspective among educators. 

In suggesting how historians of education might contribute to the creation 
of a useful past for teacher preparation, I would call upon them to write clear 
and compelling narratives. Pedagogically, these narratives should serve as 
the springboard for commentary on the events of the past and concerns of the 
present in order to enlarge and explain our contemporary consciousness. We 
have now reached a time when we should begin to develop integrative 
syntheses that incorporate elements of the broad social and intellectual 
history associated with the ‘‘liberal school’’ of educational historiography 
and the needed correctives developed by the revisionists. At the same time, 
the Cubberley school, for all its weaknesses, did contribute something to our 
knowledge of schools and their historical context. Perhaps the integrative 
narrative will view our historiography as cumulative rather than as con- 
temptuous of that which preceded it. 

Historians of education can assist in creating a useful past for teacher 
preparation by becoming and preparing public historians. While public 
history is regarded as a recent development among historians, it should not 
be a new field to historians of education. Cubberley’s emphasis on in- 
stitutional history was a predecessor of public history. Educational in- 
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stitutions, ranging from universities to kindergartens, have been examined 
by historians. The historical examination of institutions, especially schools, 
could form an important part of a public history of education. A *‘pedagogy 
of the useful past’’ could include historical research by both undergraduate 
and graduate students on educational institutions, especially the schools in 
which they will become or are teachers. 

The development of oral histories of education is still another step in the 
direction of a ‘‘useful past for teacher preparation.’’ Many opportunities 
exist for students in teacher education to enlarge their contemporary con- 
sciousness by interviewing retired teachers and administrators about school- 
ing in the past. While the use of oral interviewing is not new, if represents an 
engaging variety of applied history for students. 

The use of educational biography is again enjoying a resurgence. What 
better way is there for students of educational administration to study 
leadership, than to read the autobiographies and biographies of educators not 
only to identify their qualities of leadership but also to reflect on persistent 
problems faced in administering and managing educational institutions? For 
the undergraduate student the writing of one’s own educational autobiogra- 
phy is a way of examining the shaping influence of teachers, parents, peers, 
courses, and events. 

As one who has worked at and enjoyed being an historian of education for 
more than two decades, I find myself agreeing strongly with Professor 


Lucas’s call for *‘a pedagogy of the useful past for teacher preparation.”’ I 
hope that others of our profession will take up the challenge that he has given 
us. 


Note 


' See Christopher J. Lucas, Our Western Educational Heritage (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1972) and Lucas, Foundations of Education: Schooling and the Social Order (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1984). 
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A Model for Teaching 


Descriptive and Empirical Findings 
in the Sociology of Education 


A crucial need within the area of sociology of education is to place the 
diverse body of descriptive and empirical findings within some type of 
theoretical framework. This context should incorporate some central con- 
cepts from the parent discipline of sociology in such a way as to show the 
interconnectedness of these concepts and the central issues surrounding 
*‘education’’ as an institution. As a result, this article will attempt to present 
aspects of a simple conceptual model in sociology that can be used as an 
organizational device for assisting education students to develop a greater 
comprehension of their future role as teachers and to see the social ‘‘web’’ 
surrounding education through the use of some basic sociological concepts. 
This model is especially adapted to the needs of students who have not been 
fully introduced to the behavioral sciences. 

Inkeles indicates that there are several types of conceptual models for 
social behavior: structural-functional, equilibrium vs. conflict, physical 
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science, statistical, and mathematical models. All of these models can be 
said to be ‘‘correct”’ in part, although which is ‘‘true’’ and which is ‘‘false”’ 
is of small importance. Rather, the function of the model is to focus 
attention, point to problems, and suggest relevant data and appropriate 
techniques for adequate analysis of certain data.' In addition to Inkeles’s 
analysis, other works are also helpful in considering models.” 


Purpose of the Model 


This article’s simple exploratory model integrates concepts and relevant 
theories into an understandable whole. The function of this model is to 
isolate, interpret, and relate some major concepts to the fundamental core of 
society, culture, and personality insofar as these concepts are relevant to 
students of education. More specifically, the basic aims are: 


1. To gain a better understanding of how education as an institu- 
tion is related to the overall core dimension of the model— 
society, culture, and personality (SCP)—as an interlocking 
social system. 

. To examine common variables such as social class (SC) and 
socially meaningful interaction (SMI) that bear upon educa- 
tional practice and decision-making. 

. To investigate vital areas such as teacher-pupil relationships, 
teacher- and/or administrator-community pressure groups, 
where educational conflict may occur, and to examine possible 
strategies for resolving those conflicts. 


Although only a few concepts and theories are examined, this model lends 
itself to an interpretation of other major concepts and theories as well. 


Fundamental Core: Society, Culture, Personality 


Society, culture, and personality (SCP) form an interlocking social sys- 
tem (SS). Change in any of the areas of necessity will affect the whole 
system. In Figure | , society (S) may be defined as ‘an ordered and dynamic 
system of all the social interactions involving the members (personalities), 
of a total population, which can be identified as sharing a culture distinct 
from that shared by other populations.’”* 

Culture (C) refers, in a general sense, to ‘‘the designs for adapting to the 
social and physical environments which characterize the life of a particular 
population.’’* Culture includes knowledge, beliefs, customs, laws, and 
habits—besides the artifacts of a people. 

As the culture of a society is incorporated by the individual, a personality 
unique and distinctive to the individual, but more or less adjusted to the 
demands of society, is developed. Personality (P), then, is the dynamic 
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system of ideas, attitudes, habits, and values (internalized from the culture 
and mediated through society) which is unique to the individual. The genetic 
basis (N,) of personality represents only potentiality. The ‘‘finished prod- 
uct’’ is acquired through social interaction and/or socialization in various 
social processes (SP), a learning process in a social environment (N2) 
wherein the value attitude system (VAS) of a culture is internalized. 


Institutions, Social System and SCP 


Institutions. It has been asserted that SCP forms an interlocking social 
system (Figure 1). By definition, a social system (SS) is a pattern relation- 
ship of roles. Role (R;) is a ‘‘pattern of expected behavior associated with a 
certain position within society.’’> As roles become highly complex struc- 
tures, they are called institutions. Institutions are ways of taking care of 
basic needs. Six major institutions are: (1) family, (2) religion, (3) educa- 
tion, (4) government, (5) economic life, and (6) recreation. These in- 
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stitutions are “‘crescive in nature and have a strain of consistency,’’ which 
simply means that they develop over time and they are all interrelated 
(Figure 1). Therefore, education as an institution cannot be fully understood 
unless it is examined in relation to the other institutions of a society as well as 
in itself. A society viewed from one perspective can be seen as falling 
somewhere between two polar “‘pure’’ types, ideal types, or mental con- 
structs—as either Gemeinschaft (G,) or Gesellschaft (G2) in orientation. 

The G, or community pole includes the simple, usually rural, social 
organization in which communication is direct and personal. At the G2 or 
societal pole, the relationships among individuals are impersonal and com- 
munication among them proceeds in forms and along channels determined 
by efficiency. In attempting to effect any kind of educational program within 
a community, those advocating the program should attempt to understand 
the concepts of Gemeinschaft (rural) and Gesellschaft (urban). 

Social System and SCP. Some attempts have been made recently to 
characterize the school as a *‘social system’’ (or sub-system) within SCP.° 
These studies attempt to depict the educational process as a complex system 
of interaction involving such factors as role origin, consensus, and conflict; 
patterns of relationship between the school and other institutions; the 
socializing impact of the school on the young; and the various sources of 
strain and conflict to which the school is subjected. At this level of analysis, 
then, the school as a social system can be described as *‘a mode of organiza- 
tion of action elements relative to the persistence or ordered process of 
change of the interactive patterns of a plurality of individual actors.”’’ 


Socially Meaningful Interaction, Social Processes, and Social Class 


Before SCP can become functional as an interlocking system, a catalyst 
or agent is necessary. That catalyst is socially meaningful interaction (SMI) 
(See Figure 2). Prerequisites for SMI are social contact (SCon) and com- 
munication (Co). These, in turn, presuppose the concepts of entré (En) and 
Rapport (RA).® 

In the development of SMI, the actor enters society and establishes, to 
varying degrees, rapport. After this has been accomplished, social contact 
(SCon), the simplest unit of relationship between two or more persons, is 
possible. Communication (Co), which is involved in social contact, is the 
basis of socially meaningful interaction. In a sense, it is SMI. Communica- 
tion is a thoroughly social activity which involves socialized persons as 
actors and reactors. 

Social contact plus communication result in social interaction, which is 
sustained, reciprocal, purposeful, meaningful, and (within limits) predict- 
able series of relationships between two or more socialized human beings. '° 
In the SMI process, each actor takes the other(s) into account, is aware of the 
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Figure 2 
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other(s), and appraises the other(s). However, SMI can occur on various 
levels. For example, interaction between two individuals (I <——~ J); 
between individual and group (I ~——» G); ina sense, between individual 
and culture (I <——» C); and between individual and mass communication 
(I MCo).!! 

It is most important that the student in education recognize the im- 
plications of SMI and its sub-divisions (in terms of both quality and quantity) 
in order to gain the ‘‘meaning’’ (in Weber’s sense) of the educational 
enterprise.!? For example, while interacting with the pupil, the teacher (T) 
should recognize that the student, although presently in seeming isolation, is 
a family member (F), reacting and behaving in very much the way his family 
has influenced his understanding and attitudes concerning the meaning and 
purpose of education. 

In like manner, the teacher should be viewed not as an isolated ‘‘educa- 
tor’’ of the pupil but as a member of a profession that is part of and 
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functionally linked to other cultural subgroups—administrators (A); com- 
munity pressure groups (CPG); religious, economic and educational groups; 
and so on. Indeed, the teacher and the student are products of the culture (C), 
but one in balance, regulated by the familiar principle of homeostatis in 
which no part or function operates independently of all other parts or 
functions (see Figure 2). 

A clearer understanding of SMI is possible, for the student in education, if 
certain additional crucial variables are identified as necessary for any system 
of ‘‘schooling.’’ These can be simply classified as parents and pupils, 
teachers, school administrators, and community pressure groups (local 
boards of education, citizens’ groups, influential families in the community, 
etc.—see Figure 2). Given this classification, one can examine additional 
possible combinations of interaction between the above variables, e.g., the 
quality of interaction between teachers and administrators. 

The basic components of socially meaningful interaction have been clas- 
sified under such processes as exchange, cooperation, conformity, co- 
ercion, conflict,'* and the scheme of primary and secondary relationships. '¢ 
Thus, at this point in the analysis (Figure 2), the student of education is able 
to take an additional step in hypothesizing the possible combinations of 
relationships, indicating in some tentative fashion the social processes that 
may occur in one or more combinations. 

This very general scheme of classification would, however, give only 
some possibilities occurring between the actors in the social system. In order 
to have more explanatory and predictive value, other variables bearing on 
the interaction possibilities must be clarified. One such concept is the notion 
of social class in relation to education as a social system. The assumption 
here, given the previous discussion, might be broadly stated as follows: the 
most important kinds of interaction in the social system of education take 
place between and among teachers (T); pupils-family (P , F); administrators 
(A); and community pressure groups (CPG—see Figure 2). Furthermore, it 
is possible to describe and substantiate that these forms of interaction will 
result in one or more social process becoming activated when the actors in 
the situation perform their respective roles. A variable that would ‘‘cut 
across’’ these classifications, and in turn give them additional meaning, 
would be the concept of social class. That is, if students of education are able 
to understand the assumptions underlying the nature of social class (and, 
hence, of stratification), they will be better able to comprehend the dynamics 
of interaction and the process of decision-making within the school setting. 

Further Assumptions Concerning Social Class. Within this context, two 
additional assumptions will be made. First, social class differences within 
the school and between teachers, administrators, pupils-parents, and com- 
munity pressure groups will affect the type of socially meaningful interac- 
tion that takes place; second, that social class differences will influence and 
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shape, to some extent, the value-attitudinal system of these groups. This 
factor (VAS), in turn, will have an important bearing on the “‘philosophy”’ 
of that particular school. It is not to be assumed that one is arguing a 
simplistic causal relationship between, for instance, social class and a 
particular value-attitudinal system; nor is it being asserted that other impor- 
tant variables (race, migration, changing mobility patterns, demographic 
factors) can be excluded. Rather, the contention is that an initial way of 
understanding the fuctions of the school may be through the variable of 
social class. 

Social Class and the Education Process. In Figure 3 an area of additional 
concern for the teacher (T) is the possible link of social class and school 
achievement of the pupil (P). Brookover and Gottlieb have pointed out that 
achievement in school in related to one’s social class position.'> However, 
they rightfully point out that high achievers are also found in the other social 
classes. Havighurst and Neugarten also show that social class and in- 
telligence are positively related to school success. '® 

Some additional research findings include studies by Charters,'? who 
asserted that social class background predicts a large variety of variables, 
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such as grades, achievement, dropouts, intelligence test scores, and others. 
Whitman and Deutsch,'* in a detailed analysis of the many different var- 
iables making use of socioeconomic status (SES), concluded that ‘‘de- 
prived’’ children are exposed to a variety of conditions that negatively 
influence school achievement. Likewise, Rogoff has shown that the social 
status of the family (F) has an important bearing on intelligence as measured 
by IQ acores, but particularly on chances for further education. '* 

Social Class and Teachers. Having indicated some of the broad rela- 
tionships between social class and education (E), we might next examine, in 
terms of the model (see Figure 3), the evidence concerning social class of 
teachers (T) and the educational process. An extensive survey of the litera- 
ture in this area has been completed by Charters”° relating the literature on 
teachers’ social class to three basic assumptions: (1) persons raised in 
middle-class families hold values in adult life different from lower-class 
families; (2) teachers are drawn from the middle class and consequently hold 
the values of that class; and (3) teachers grade their students’ classroom 
behavior according to the values of their (the teachers’) social class. 

Other research indicates that teachers’ perceptions of, and attitudes 
toward, their students may be related to social class differences. Rosenthal*! 
found that higher teacher expectancies were significantly related to students’ 
higher achievement. The social class levels of the teachers were not given in 
this particular study, but from the previous research a fair assumption would 
be that many of the teachers could be identified as middle-class. Becker,” in 
an earlier study, indicated that teachers perceived that a change of the social 
class composition of the school was one of their most important career 
problems, especially when the social class composition of the school was 
lowered. Likewise, Gottlieb?? found that white teachers held more 
stereotypes than black teachers concerning black pupils (P). 

The research findings suggest that the social class composition of teachers 
influences (although in no simple fashion) their attitudes and expectations 
regarding pupils as well as their own teacher career plans. 

Social Class, Administrators, and Community Pressure Groups. 
Although there seem to be fairly clear relationships between social class 
composition of pupils, families, and teachers, two other dimensions of the 
educational process will be noted—the influence of the administration and 
community pressure groups on the school and, by implication, on students, 
teachers, and parents. 

Gross,”* for example, in a comprehensive study of 100 school superinten- 
dents and 500 school board members, found that 19 groups exerted some 
type of pressure on superintendents and school board members. These 
groups included labor unions, parents, church groups, fraternal organiza- 
tions, etc. Gross also indicated that there were differences of opinion on how 
the schools should be run between school boards and superintendents. 
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Havighurst?> has summarized the literature relating to the interaction and 
attitudes of teachers and administrators. He states that the essential factor in 
determining the quality of this interaction is the teachers’ perception of how 
well the principal exhibits leadership qualities. 

In an important study, Herriot and Hoyt”® found that, in lower socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) schools, principals were drawn more from working-class 
backgrounds; that principals were willing to move from low SES to other 
higher SES schools or to such positions as superintendent; and that only in 
schools of low SES was the principals’ administrative performance signifi- 
cantly related to teacher performance on 23 areas of administrative behavior. 

The concept of social class enters here in terms of who has the power to 
influence educational policy. Corwin,”’ for instance, distinguishes between 
institutions with ‘‘cosmopolitan’’ and ‘‘local’’ orientations. 

Thus, school policy might be influenced in a certain direction by in- 
dividuals or institutions that ‘‘transcend’’ local matters, i.e., industrial 
concerns, certain elected officials, welfare agencies and so on. The other, 
more local aspect of community control, is perhaps best illustrated by the 
classic Ocean Hill-Brownsville controversy”* which dealt with a com- 
munity’s attempt to place into operation a plan for complete local control of 
education. The controversy that raged around the proposal clearly indicates 
the potential conflict situation among the four factors discussed and the 
implied values and attitude distinctions engendered by social class differ- 
ences. 


Conclusions 


If the school is viewed as a social system, then several patterns of 
interaction may be postulated between the principal actors—parents, pupils, 
administrators, teachers, and community pressure groups. One variable that 
may be of use to students of education in viewing this interaction is tied up 
with value-attitudinal systems; several other possible relationships within 
the educational complex can be postulated: for example, the relationships 
that may emerge between teachers and pupils when their social class com- 
position differs; or the effects of policy decision-making when the social 
class composition of school principals and local community groups differs; 
or the possible difficulties encountered when an upper-middle-class princi- 
pal is transferred to a ghetto school; or, conversely, the types of possible 
relationships emerging when a teacher from a lower-class background 
encounters upper-middle-class students. 

A review of the literature has indicated that social class might be a 
valuable starting point for the student of education in viewing these rela- 
tionships. Although the empirical evidence of these relationships varies, and 
in many cases is tentative, some broad patterns of interaction are discernible 
that can be used fruitfully in the proposed model. 
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Summary 


An attempt has been made to presc..t a simple, conceptual, and explorato- 
ry model—a heuristic device that can be used to relate and analyze descrip- 
tive and empirical findings in the sociology of education. Emphases have 
been given here to education as an institution, social system, socially 
meaningful interaction, social processes, and social class. Although only a 
few concepts and theoretical viewpoints are examined, this model lends 
itself to an interpretation of many social phenomena through other major 
concepts and theories as well. For example, demographic factors, racism, 
social change, and social movements can be examined within the context of 
SCP, insofar as these are relevant to the student of education. 
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In their discussion of the Francis Parker School, John and Evelyn Dewey 
noted that the school *‘takes advantage of the social value of dramatization in 
its morning exercises.’’ Unlike studying one’s textbook, a solitary act, 
dramatization allows the student ‘‘to act with other people, to control and 
arrange his actions and thoughts so that other persons have an equal opportu- 
nity to express themselves in a shared experience.’’' Not only is the practice 
of dramatization described in detail by the Deweys in Schools of Tomorrow, 
but it is clear that they designated the Parker and other experimental schools 
as “‘schools of tomorrow’’ partially because of the schools’ creative meth- 
ods of teaching drama and using dramatization as an educational aid. 

In 1894, twenty years before Schools of Tomorrow was written, Dewey 
visited Francis Parker’s Cook County Normal School and observed for the 
first time the progressive teaching methods that would greatly influence his 
theories of education.” Parker and Dewey saw the need to abandon the 
formalistic ideology that had become so predominant in the nineteenth- 
century American school. They felt that the didactic teacher-centered or, 
book-centered methods of these schools were static, that the child couldn’t 
learn so long as his role in the educational process remained passive: 


. . . Subject matter never can be got into the child from without. 
Learning is active. It involves reaching out of the mind. It involves 
organic assimilation starting from within. Literally, we must take our 
stand with the child and our departure from him. It is he and not the 
subject-matter which determines both quality and quantity of learning.* 


Dewey observed that the ideal educational environment is one in which ‘‘the 
children do the work, and the teacher is there to help them to know, not to 
have them give back what they have memorized.’’* This rejection of 
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traditional methods of teaching in favor of an experiential system provided a 
suitable educational environment in which creative dramatics could develop 
and thrive. 


Dewey on Dramatics in Progressive Schools 


Rather than force-feed a play to children who were too young either to 
understand the content of the material or to memorize its numerous lines, 
Dewey and the progressive teachers whose schools he visited believed in 
utilizing the natural desire of children to play, their native instinct for 
dramatization.° There is ample evidence to indicate that Dewey equated the 
traditional school play with the ‘‘three R’s’’ sensibility which he and Parker 
deplored. For example, Dewey stated that ‘‘exercises to commemorate 
holidays or seasons are more interesting and valuable than the old-fashioned 
entertainment where individual pupils recited poems, and adults made 
speeches, for they concentrate in a social expression the work of the 
school.’’® This ‘‘social expression’’ was an explicit departure from the 
traditional school assembly commemoration of holidays because the chil- 
dren were allowed to participate in the planning of every aspect of the 
dramatic production. The students designed costumes, arranged stage set- 
tings, and even helped coach the rehearsals.’ In all, students were involved 
in drama in more meaningful and creative ways than was permissible under 
the traditional system of rote teachir.g. 

However, with regard to the evolution of creative dramatics, the most 
important development in the progressive schools involved the creation of 
the play. In nearly every progressive school that Dewey described, the 
students themselves adapted stories from history and fiction, improvising 
their own scripts.* Under the progressive system of teaching dramatics, 
students were thus not only avoiding ‘‘dry Gradgrind facts of a routine 
textbook type,’’? but they were given an opportunity to engage in the 
creative process. 

The progressive schools did not limit their dramatics to formal, scripted 
presentations. Not only did the children write their own scripts, but they 
frequently acted out extemporaneously the stories and incidents which they 
studied in their history and English classes. In the fourth grade of the Parker 
School, for example, students were allowed to choose and perform scenes 
from their favorite Greek legends in conjunction with their study of Greek 
history.'° Many of the schools had storytelling periods in their first-grade 
classes, in which the children took the parts of the characters in the daily 
reading lesson and tried to ‘‘read as they talk.’’"! 

Although the student improvisations and storytelling sessions which 
Dewey described are similar to activities later conducted by the founders of 
the creative dramatics movement, it should be stressed that Dewey was not 
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primarily concerned with creative dramatics. Rather, Dewey had the broad- 
er goal of reorganizing the entire school curriculum into ‘a medium where 
things have social uses,”’'? a cross-disciplinary reform program in which 
dramatics was simply one component. This integrated curriculum allowed 
students many opportunities for self-education as it prepared them for their 
future roles in the community. As Cremin noted, Dewey’s classroom com- 
munities succeeded in ‘removing the curse he saw in traditional education, 
isolation from reality.’’'* The students’ projects involved work situations 
taken from the ‘‘real world’’ outside of school, ‘‘with types of occupations 
that reflect the life of the larger society, and permeated throughout with the 
spirit of art, history, and science.”’ 

One example of the important role that creative dramatics can play in the 
Deweyan “‘embryonic community’’ may be seen in the work of a second- 
grade class in an Indianapolis school that Dewey visited. The children in this 
class were responsible for setting up and running a shoe store. English 
lessons were incorporated as the children wrote stories about their store; 
arithmetic was applied as they transacted their business. However, it was 
dramatics that provided the structure for the shoe-store activities. Not only 
did the project begin with the children casting and acting out the story, but 
the entire lesson depended on the children’s improvisational abilities. Fur- 
thermore, Dewey indicated that dramatization, when practiced in conjunc- 


tion with an integrated curriculum, may have residual benefits for work in 
nondramatic areas: 


. . . The same pupils were doing problems in mental arithmetic that 
were much beyond the work usually found in a second grade, adding 
almost instantly numbers like 74 and 57. They probably could not have 
gone so rapidly if they had not had so much of the dramatization work. 
It served to make their abstract problems seem real.'> 


The University of Chicago Laboratory School, headed by Dewey himself, 
had an integrated curriculum which incorporated creative dramatics activi- 
ties in a manner different from the Indianapolis second-grade class. Rather 
than base a unit or lesson plan around an ongoing improvisation, the 
Laboratory School used dramatics either to introduce a new phase of the 
schoolwork or to summarize a lesson that had already been taught.'© For 
example, Group III children (age six) began the school year by studying the 
many aspects of farming. They built a miniature farmhouse, learning, in the 
process, how to use the saw and how to record measurements with the ruler 
and triangle; they discussed efficient means of threshing wheat and learned 
about fractions as they estimated amounts of grain (i.e., cereal) in a measur- 
ing cup; and their reading skills improved as they identified words on the 
blackboard with objects which they had found during their farm in- 
vestigations.'’ Creative dramatics was subsequently employed to help re- 
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inforce all that the children had learned throughout their study of the farm 
unit. The children furthered their understanding of wheat production by 
acting out the transporting of wheat from the farm to the mill, assuming the 
roles of farmers, trainmen, millers, and grocers in the course of the play. 
Through dramatics, the children not only gained a clearer appreciation of the 
duties of the farmer and other tradesmen, but received additional opportuni- 
ties to practice measuring bushels, pecks, and other weights and measures 
common to agriculture. Despite the different structural approach to dramat- 
ics which was taken by the Indianapolis second-grade class of Schools of 
Tomorrow and Dewey’s Laboratory School, the net result was the same: 
both schools used dramatics as an organic, integral function of a learning 
unit, replacing the traditional array of facts and figures to be memorized by 
the student. 


Dramatics and ‘‘Sense Culture’’ 


Dewey often stressed the importance of sensory training in education, 
having adapted much of his practical philosophy from Maria Montessori, 
who believed that ‘‘in a pedagogical method which is experimental the 
education of the senses must undoubtedly assume the greatest importance. 

. .”’'8 But Dewey harbored a fundamental disagreement with the Montes- 
sori method. According to Dewey, Montessori’s teaching practices were 


based on the false assumption that children have innate faculties of dis- 
crimination and comparison which may be cultivated and developed by 
providing the students with special laboratory-tested exercises. These Mon- 
tessori exercises were intended as sufficient preparation for the ‘‘technique 
of living.’’'? However, Dewey argued that ‘‘a child is not born with faculties 
to be unfolded, but with special impulses of action to be developed through 
their use in preserving and perfecting life in the social and physical con- 
ditions under which it goes on.”’”° 

‘*Preserving and perfecting life’’ implies neither the exercising of myste- 
rious congenital faculties nor the absence of authority which Rousseau 
advocated.*! Although both the Montessori method and Rousseau’s philoso- 
phy allow greater liberties than the American progressive schools, Dewey 
suggested that ‘‘the difference between the Montessori method and the 
views of American reformers lies not in a difference of opinion as to the 
value of liberty, but rather in a different conception of the best use to be made 
of it.’’?? Dewey’s conception of liberty for children in the classroom stressed 
‘the larger freedom of using and testing senses and judgment in situations 
typical of life.’’?* It is in this fusion of the senses and the intellect for 
purposes of assimilating students into the adult community that Dewey’s 
philosophy differs from those of the European writers. Unlike Montessori, 
who limited her teaching materials to the training of an isolated sense for 
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each child, Dewey felt that in order to simulate real-life situations, children 
should collaborate on a variety of problems which would engage the whole 
self sensorially and mentally. Unlike Rousseau, who set no limits to the 
freedom with which the child uses his senses to learn, Dewey asked that the 
“‘impulsive expression’’ of the child’s sensorimotor activities be given 
direction and ‘‘organized use”’ in a social milieu.?* 

Dewey’s philosophy of *‘sense culture’’*> helps to provide a rationale for 
the teaching of creative dramatics. In Dewey’s plea for an environment 
which would exercise all the senses of the child while stimulating the 
intellect, one is reminded of an essential quality of theatre games, pan- 
tomime, and improvisation. Creative dramatics tests the student’s ability to 
combine muscular coordination and sensory concentration as means of 
performing specific acts of expression and imagination. To present a pan- 
tomime effectively, for example, the child’s sense memory and intellect 
discern the appropriate actions or gestures to be used, while his motor 
system conveys these actions to an audience. 

Tangible evidence of the relation between Deweyan sense culture and 
creative dramatics may be seen in the kinds of exercises and games which 
Dewey approved for student training in ‘‘sense gymnastic.’’° In the games 
which Dewey described, students tried to identify objects or people in the 
classroom without being allowed to see them. The blindfolded children 


learned to perceive through their senses.”’ Although later educators whose 
primary interest was dramatics elaborated on sensory isolation exercises, the 
theoretical and practical roots of sensory development in the classroom seem 
to be related to Dewey’s ideas on sense culture and the practice of the 
experimental progressive schools. 


Dramatics and Imagination 


Dewey identified two kinds of learning experiences. There are indirect 
experiences which are mediated by abstract symbols and language, and there 
are direct experiences, those in which the learner takes a vital, personal 
part—an immediate, rather than remote, learning situation.7* Dewey sug- 
gested that there needs to be an ‘‘appreciative realization,’’ the ‘‘realizing 
sense of a thing’’ which characterizes a direct experience, before the student 
can fully comprehend an indirect or representative experience.”? It is not 
sufficient, Dewey claimed, to provide children with a ‘‘formal education’’ 
and its fact-feeding approach to learning; children will begin to engage 
themselves in the learning process only after their imaginative powers have 
been stimulated in a direct experiencing of the material: 


. . . Only a personal response involving imagination can possibly 
procure realization even of pure’’facts.’’ The imagination is the 
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medium of appreciation in every field. The engagement of the imagina- 
tion is the only thing that makes any activity more than mechanical.*° 


It is through imagination, which allows ‘‘a warm and intimate taking in of 
the full scope of a situation,’’>! that abstract information is made meaningful 
to the student who would otherwise be forced to learn the material by rote 
and accept its value on faith, a system of acquiring knowledge which, 
Dewey stated, is ‘‘external’’ and ‘‘second-handed.’’*? 

Dewey’s view of imagination may be exemplified in his criticism of 
language work in the schools. He remarked on the ‘‘absurdity of having to 
teach language as a thing by itself,’’** suggesting that even instruction in the 
child’s native tongue becomes a difficult task when language training is 
restricted to the abstractions of textbook theory. The child needs the freedom 
to use language as it is meant to be used: ‘*. . . to communicate vital 
impressions and convictions . . . to recount his experiences and get in return 
the experiences of others. . . .”’*4 Thus, textbook assimilation or question- 
and-answer recitation periods provide indirect language experiences for the 
child; meaningful direct experiences may be gained only by appealing to the 
child’s imagination to convey the experiences that he wishes to share with 
others.*° 

According to Dewey’s experiential learning theory, the imagination is 
neither more nor less important than sense culture, but ‘‘is as much a normal 
and integral part of human activity as is muscular movement.’’*° Dewey 
viewed the child’s imagination as an essential link in the fusion of the senses 
and intellect—an interpretive center which translates sensory activity into 
representative (i.e., intellectual) knowledge. Conversely, ‘‘it is by imagina- 
tion that symbols are translated over into a direct meaning and integrated 
with a narrower activity so as to expand and enrich it.’’*” Sensory and 
intellectual perceptions, then, are given shape and meaning through the 
mind’s power of imagery. 

Creative dramatics is an appropriate means of inspiring the child’s imagi- 
nation in the experiential learning process Dewey prescribed. Significantly, 
after Dewey suggested that manual activities, laboratory exercises, and play 
are educationally valuable insofar as they work on the imagination to *‘aid in 
bringing about a sensing of the meaning of what is going on,’’ he equated 
such activities ‘‘in effect, if not inname,”’ with dramatizations.** Apparent- 
ly, Dewey was alluding to the manner in which dramatic exercises provoke 
the child’s imagination to envision feasible approaches to the acting out of an 
emotion, action, or story. Dramatics and other physical activities can thus be 
performed mentally, i.e, imaginatively, in the search for an intellectually 
satisfying choice of presentation. 

The potential that creative dramatics has for involving the imagination in 
rich direct experiences is perhaps even greater than that of other manual 
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activities. Although shop, sewing, and cooking classes (manual activities 
which Dewey recommended in The School and Society and Schools of 
Tomorrow) unquestionably allow the child personal contact with all course 
material, imaginative play is necessarily restricted to the scope of the course 
content. Dramatics, on the other hand, has no such boundaries since it is not 
linked to a specific aspect of the real world. The freedom of the child to 
create, to use his sense, imagination, and judgment—a freedom so central to 
Deweyan philosophy*’—may be applied to its best advantage as children act 
out their favorite stories, make up their own stories, or tackle the problem 
presented by a dramatic exercise. Thus, the opportunities that creative 
dramatics provides for direct experiences are determined by the breadth of 
the child’s imagination, his ability to experience through enactment as many 
aspects of his environment as he can envision. 

Finally, it is through the use of the imagination during creative dramatics 
that children may find the means to ‘“‘communicate vital impressions and 
convictions.’’*? Dewey viewed the abstract and symbolic as inappropriate 
and foreign to the young student; the knowledge gained does not stimulate 
the child imaginatively, nor does it inspire self-expression. The change 
Dewey demanded of language work—“‘‘from an examination of knowledge 
already acquired to the free play of the children’s communicative in- 
stinct’’*'—is answered by the creative dramatics curriculum. Dewey 
observed that “‘very frequently without directions from the teacher, a class 
will act out a whole story, such as the Fall of Troy, or any tale that has 
appealed especially to their dramatic imagination.’’*? This appeal to the 
child’s dramatic imagination, drawing on his prior vicarious or personal 
experiences, both enables and motivates him to verbalize his feelings in 
expressive interaction with his classmates. 


Dramatics and Experience 


Dewey rejected *‘studies academic and remote . . . the passive acquisition 
of information imparted by textbook and teacher’’*? in favor of ‘‘direct 
experiences’ which would engage the senses and intellect and stimulate the 
imagination in acts of expression and communication. These experiences 
represent the foundation upon which Dewey’s educational philosophy is 
based. In fact, Dewey defined education as “‘that reconstruction or 
reorganization of experience which adds to the meaning of experience, and 
which increases the ability to direct the course of subsequent experience.’ 
Without this continuous reconstruction of experience or “‘organized use”’ of 
the children’s activities, sense culture would be reduced to “‘merely impul- 
sive expression,’’*> and the imagination would only be a medium for 
‘*mind-wandering and wayward fancy.’’*° Furthermore, Dewey’s defini- 
tion of experience does not merely imply ‘‘experience for experience’s 
sake’’; as Dewey explained, ‘*. . . It is not enough to insist upon the necessity 
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of experience, nor even of activity in experience . . . the central problem of 
an education based upon experience is to select the kind of present experi- 
ences that live fruitfully and creatively in subsequent experiences.’’4” 
Dewey’s emphasis, therefore, lay not with education as experience per se, 
but with education as “‘successive experiences . . . integrated with one 
another.’’48 

Through the practice of creative dramatics, the child’s experiences may 
be reconstructed in conjunction with two basic kinds of studies. First, 
traditional academic disciplines may be revitalized through the use of 
dramatization. Extemporaneous dramatizations may be viewed as a suc- 
cessive, integrated flow of experience: 


Dramatization . . . ensures an idea of the situation as a whole, so that 
reading ceases to be simply an attempt to recognize and pronounce 
isolated words and phrases. Moreover, the interest of the situation 
carries children along, and enlists attention to difficulties of phraseolo- 
gy which might, if attacked as separate things, be discouraging.*” 


Not only are children more interested in academic studies which have 
acquired experiential continuity through the students’ enactment of episodes 
described in their textbooks, but, as Dewey commented on the use of 
dramatization in the teaching of history, ‘‘the work so becomes a part of their 


lives that it is remembered as any personal experience is retained, not as texts 
are committed to memory to be recited upon.’’*° 

The second basic form of studies which the child may experience by 
means of dramatization is the very practice of creative dramatics itself. 
Creative dramatics, with its emphasis on the development of the senses, 
imagination, and intellect, has great intrinsic value within the progressive 
educational design. Dewey himself noted that play, an activity he virtually 
equated with dramatization,°! was being used in progressive kindergartens 
‘*not only as a method of making work interesting to the children, but for the 
educational value of the activities it involves, and for giving the children the 
right sort of ideals and ideas about everyday life.’’> 

It is the connection that creative dramatics has with ‘‘ideals and ideas 
about everyday life’’ that truly aligns dramatics with progressive experi- 
ences. Throughout The School and Society and Schools of Tomorrow, 
Dewey described the ways in which the progressive schools prepared the 
child personally and socially for his future life as an adult by means of 
various manual training programs. Creative dramatics may fulfill both goals 
of manual training in the following ways: personally—by providing dramat- 
ics exercises which call upon the child’s self-understanding, ingenuity, and 
maturity as he attempts to project himself into different, perhaps foreign, 
situations; and socially—by providing group improvisation, pantomime, 
and other activities which require student interaction and team effort as the 
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children plan class presentations together. In general, group activities have 
the same potential challenge for each student as solo dramatizations plus the 
added element of responsibility to the microcosmic community. In either 
case, dramatization offers the kinds of progressive experiences that Dewey 
recommended as a means of promoting personal and social growth in each 
child. 
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The Origin of Life: 
Science or Religion 


William H. Howick 
College of Education 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tennessee 38152 


**The union of theology and science may or may not be a marriage made in 
heaven, but it definitely produces offspring that raise the devil on earth,”’ 
quipped an unnamed staff reporter for the Commmercial Appeal, a daily 
newspaper in Memphis, Tennessee.! 

Well over a century has elapsed since Darwin’s Origin of Species 
appeared to infuriate what may well have been the first creationists in 
American history. Almost the same number of years has gone by since Sir 
Thomas Huxley, the British biologist and writer, laid waste the arguments 
for creationism propounded by Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. And now, 
another half-century has passed since the famous Scopes trial in Dayton, 
Tennessee, a battle which the so-called fundamentalists won, but which did 
not bring an end to the war. There was, however, a prolonged lull in the 
conflict thereafter which continued into the early sixties. In 1967, a Tennes- 
see high school teacher named Gary Scott forfeited his position because he 
taught the theory of evolution, which indicated that the fires of dispute were 
still smoldering. 

A number of elements appeared in the 1960s and early 1970s to rekindle 
the flames. There was painful social upheaval as many communities ad- 
justed to the mandates for school integration issued by the United States 
Supreme Court, the loss of national pride because of the seemingly unending 
war in Vietnam, the embarrassment connected with Watergate, and the 
sudden loss of self-confidence and independence associated with the realiza- 
tion that OPEC controlled our destiny. 

By this time, in the name of democracy in the schools, Deweyism, or 
Progressive Education, had infiltrated first private and then public schools in 
the nation. Pupils were not to learn by revelation or from authority, but 
would ‘‘learn by doing.’’ Dewey’s ethical teaching received some assist- 
ance from the wave of rationalism of the time and also from the atheistic 
philosophy of Friedrich Nietszche.? The barbarism of the Germans in World 
War II indicated that even the value of human life had reached a low level. 
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Permeating all these developments were new philosophies such as positiv- 
ism, which appeared to many to promote at least agnosticism, and ex- 
istentialism, which was all things to all men, theistic or atheistic. Mention 
could also be made of the new humanism which taught us that we could be 
religious without that quality affecting our daily lives. Even morality be- 
came relative and situational. 

Perhaps the pendulum swung too far left too quickly; in any event, 
opposing forces developed to counteract trends in school and society. The 
country began to move toward conservatism in the areas of politics, religion, 
and education, to mention a few. Creationist centers, notably two in South- 
ern California, were established to promote the return to traditional religious 
values and to capitalize on the new climate of thought. While the period of 
national prosperity during the fifties and sixties provided funds for fun- 
damentalists to build more fine churches and develop campuses of their own 
for higher education, the recession that followed also worked in their favor. 
The fear of unemployment and often the actual loss of jobs en masse 
motivated people to return to the security of traditional religion. The eco- 
nomic woes of the late 1970s and early 1980s emphasized the sense of 
disillusionment and a position of national vulnerability. Much like the turtle 
under attack, Americans began to pull back. The country began to appreciate 
the moral standards of earlier decades and to demand a return in education to 
basics in the classroom. Even in child psychology there was regression to a 
degree of structure in place of the presumed permissiveness of Benjamin 
Spock. The time was ripe for the declaration of war by the new creationists. 

By the early 1980s the controversy had moved into state legislatures, most 
notably in Arkansas and Louisiana, and become the basis for disputes in 
some halls of justice. And it may yet be brought before the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In fact, the nation’s chief executive, President Reagan, said in a 1980 
speech before an audience of church leaders that evolution was only a theory 
and that if it was to be taught in the schools, then ‘*. . . the biblical story of 
creation should also be taught.’’ 

Creationists, sensing the need for a more modern approach, have now 
become less concerned with the theological rationale for their argument. 
They have turned to the scientific field as a base for their claims. Today, 
many of the creationist advocates have Ph.D.s in the various sciences, and 
these intellectuals have produced considerable evidence of a sudden or 
special creation of certain species of life on our planet. And they have an 
impressive degree of support including that of organized religion, primarily 
from fundamentalists. There are at least thirty million avowed believers in a 
literal interpretation of the Christian Bible, plus that many more who see 
themselves as ‘‘born again’ disciples.* The creationists themselves fre- 
quently assert that at least one-fourth of the present population of the United 
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States supports their point of view, and this estimate can be further sub- 
stantiated by checking the active current membership totals of distinctly 
evangelical and fundamentalist denominations in the country. 

Creationism or anti-evolution, with or without Darwin’s interpretation 
and theory of natural selection, has become the symbol or the banner of all 
that is right and good and decent. The Christian Right is seemingly staking 
its rise or fall on this one major issue. To these people evolution is practically 
synonymous with, or at least an offspring of, secular humanism. Such 
philosophy, we are warned, leads to materialism, mechanism, agnosticism, 
and eventually to atheistic communism. And the effects of such influences, 
they assert, are already evident in the Western world as can be seen in the 
increasing number of acts of violence, the excessive use of drugs and 
alcohol, and the lack of respect for parents, teachers, and other leaders. We 
are on the verge of total social degeneration and moral bankruptcy, hold the 
religious evangelicals. Evolution, they say, in effect removes God from the 
human scene, and without God, men are animals and behave like animals. It 
is no wonder, then, that the creationists see themselves as ‘Onward Chris- 
tian soldiers marching as to war.”’ 


Position of the Creationists 


Creationism starts with a fixed position, a conclusion. This starting point 
is in direct contrast with that of science which holds to nothing until facts are 
generated which point toward an assumption, then to an experimentally 
based theory, and in some cases, finally to a law. 

For the true religious fundamentalist, the Bible is the literal Word of God 
and within its pages are the answers and solutions to life’s problems and 
perplexities. The born-again individual embraces the teachings of a virgin 
birth, a Calvary which potentially defeats sin, the resurrection of Christ and 
of all true believers, an eternal heaven for the members of the now-invisible 
church, and a burning hell for all those who have rejected God’s love and die 
unrepentant of their sins. 

When the Bible says in clear language that God created the world in six 
days and then rested on the seventh, man, say the creationists, should 
believe that precisely as it is written. Also, if one accurately computes the 
centuries of human history as recorded in the Bible, it will be seen that the 
universe is not more than 10,000 years old, not the billions of years secular 
scientists maintain. Further, there was a real flood of water about the period 
of 2400 B.C., and an ark was used to bring about the survival of life on this 
earth. 

Creationists also employ the word theory to imply a position quite differ- 
ent from that of their opponents. When these religionists refer to the theory 
of evolution, they do not mean a developed hypothesis which, when tested 
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empirically and experimentally, has yielded considerable concrete evidence 
and supporting data. A theory, to the creationsists, is not much more than an 
assumption, so there is the problem of definition and proper use of the word. 

A common question asked by the creationists is this: How would it be 
possible for life to appear on earth with all of its complexities, if, as 
evolution holds, all things move from order to an increasing state of dis- 
order? An ordered and predictable universe testifies to the work of a great 
intelligence, namely God. 

Scientists commonly utilize fossil records to support evolutionary theory. 
The creationists say that the intermediate forms of life which would show 
how one species evolved into another have never been found. Creationists, 
therefore, discount the support for evolutionary theory based on fossil 
records. 

Radioactive dating methods, which secular scientists say are supported by 
what is known about the constant rate of radioactive decay, are criticized by 
the creationists as well. Such methods of determining the age of the earth, as 
applied to individual examples, have not proven to be accurate. In practice, 
these scientists themselves have changed their minds and their findings 
many times, respond the anti-evolutionists. 

Calling themselves ‘‘scientific creationists,’’ these twentieth-century 
fundamentalists no longer demand that the teachers and the substance of 
evolutionary theory be thrown out of the public school curricula, but that 
both the biblical story of creation and the theory of evolution be presented to 
all students. This ‘‘two-model’’ concept became law in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, and at least twelve other states have introduced similar 
legislation.> Numerous local school boards operate under the ‘equal time”’ 
provision, and so do textbook writers and publishers and an untold number 
of individual teachers who are affected by this dilemma. 

Creationists further hold that their position is as scientific as that of the 
opposing secular scientific community. And also, if there are those scholars 
who insist on dubbing creationism a ‘‘theory,’’ then evolution is no different 
in that respect either. Creationism seems to hold that creation science is as 
scientific as the science of the secular scientists and as theoretical as the 
theory of the evolutionists. 


Position of the Modern Scientists 


A majority of the scientists in the Western world hold that ‘‘creation 
science’”’ has little or nothing in common with real science. Creationism is a 
religion, they say, and not a science at all. 

Modern scientists begin with the assumption that everything in the 
universe operates under natural laws. The very nature of their task demands 
that the scientists assume explainable causes in concrete terms for all 
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phenomena. That position does not make all scientists atheists. Scientists 
generally discount Christian mysticism in their search for truth concerning 
the physical world. Most scientists today would respond to the charges of all 
the creationists by saying that they do not live in an ordered world at all, but 
in a chaotic one, and it has always been that way. Further, modern scientists 
hold that fossil records were developed under ideal conditions, that the 
development of fossils took a great deal of time, and that with additional 
time to study, even the gaps might be filled in. Additionally, modern 
evolutionists do not all believe in a long process of development of all living 
things. In contrast, there are many thinkers who hold that there could have 
been sudden transitions which would produce no fossils. These transition 
periods are not gaps at all but simply necessary and logical breaks in the 
process. As for the use of radioactive dating methods, these have been 
verified numerous times using items of known antiquity, and no reputable 
scientists today would dare discount them. 

To accept the methods, data, and conclusions of the creation-scientists, 
contend the evolutionists, would mean the wholesale destruction of scientif- 
ic knowledge in almost every field of study. Much of what has been regarded 
as science in the past one hundred years or more would be in error and thus 
discarded, if the creationists are correct. To summarize the point, ‘*. . . 
evidence gathered during the last two centuries—from geology, paleontolo- 
gy, molecular biology and many other scientific disciplines—makes evolu- 
tion a virtual certainty.’”° 


The Author’s Reactions to the Controversy 


It is clear that the overly literal interpretation by extreme fundamentalists 
of the Book of Genesis in the Christian Bible precipitates much of the 
controversy. First, the “‘six days’’ referred to in the Scriptures need not be 
twenty-four-hour days as we know them. These could very well be ‘‘ages of 
time’’ and include long periods of development, sufficient to encompass the 
contention of modern scientists that the universe is probably twenty billion 
years old. This view may be called ‘Theistic Evolution’’ and dissolves 
many of the problems that separate these rival camps, including those of 
dating materials and fossil records. 

Another error may be that of viewing the Bible as a book of science, when 
that was never the intent of its writers. Some scholars of Scripture see the 
Book of Genesis as a poem indicating God’s relationship to man, or an 
allegory not intended for literal interpretation. Reading the Scriptures too 
literally is an evil in itself and diverts attention from the central principles 
and teachings of the Good Book. 

Note too, that, if the earth existed for some time before the coming of 
Adam and Eve, then there could have been nonhuman anthropoids living 
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here before them which would account for both fossils and footprints of 
considerable age. Even the Christian fundmentalists could accept the 
possibility that the earth was created through a long process of evolution, 
thus making room for an earth billions of years old and inhabited by 
pre-Adamic, advanced ape-like creatures, and this would accommodate 
most of the scientific data of the modern day. Some writers hold that the 
major difference between pre-Adamic creatures and humankind is that the 
latter had souls and were capable of spiritual understanding, while the 
former creatures had no souls and no capacity for abstractions. 

Many philosophers of this day hold that part of the controversy could be 
resolved if the parties concerned understood the function of method. There is 
not one method, for example, the scientific, but a number of methods. The 
principle is simple, that the nature of the material under study should 
determine the method to be employed. Scientists then should employ empir- 
ical and experimental methods, while those in religion should employ 
revelation. Eventually the truth in one, if it be the truth, will agree with the 
truth in the other, if that also is the truth. Both parties would do well to utilize 
additional methods in conjunction with those named above, such as rational- 
ism and a healthy skepticism. 

One final point must be made. If the creationists insist that ‘‘fair is fair’’ 
and that it is only democratic to present both sides of the argument to students 
in our schools and colleges, then are the creationists prepared to do this in 
their own nonpublic institutions as well? If the failure to teach both models 
of thought is a violation of academic freedom and of the principle of 
separation of church and state as they hold, then are they not inconsistent in 
the writing of their own curricula? And do their professors test and experi- 
ment with alternative theories in the science laboratories of these church 
colleges? Are these professors even allowed to consider these possibilities? 


Conclusion 


Although nothing recorded or spoken here will ever lay this dispute to 
permanent rest, it is still worthwhile, and even necessary, occasionally to 
assess the battle and bring the record up to date. In addition, newer and 
younger scholars need to be apprised of the continuing controversy, and that 
goal may be more worthwhile than the dispute itself. 
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When the Harvard biologist Edward Wilson wrote Sociobiology: The New 
Synthesis! and On Human Nature,” he sought ‘‘the systematic study of the 
biological basis of all social behavior.’’? It is a very old intellectual pursuit. 
In his study, Wilson claims a “‘truly evolutionary explanation of human 
behavior’’ which is ‘‘an essentially biological phenomenon that is also the 
primary focus of the humanities.‘‘* Wilson’s monism is the latest version of 
positivism, the contention that the cognitive aims of natural and social 
science are basically the same. Human nature has an essence, manifested in 
the realms of both nature and culture. Wilson’s critics such as Stephen Jay 
Gould and the Sociobiology Study Group of Science for the People generally 
maintain that legitimate generalizations about human nature or essence are 
ultimately impossible because the systems of human behavior and value 
(culture) are not subject to the same regularities that govern the world of 
nature. The historicist assertion meant that human beings are creatures of 
experiences, free to shape their world in terms of increasing independence of 
biological necessity. Sociobiology is the latest issue between nature and 
nurture. The argument, however, has some interesting aspects and points of 
irony. This essay examines sociobiology’s historical background, its pre- 
scription for the future, and the strong scholarly reaction to it. The current 
conflict between positivism and historicism has different implications for 
American social policies. The controversy over sociobiology also provides a 
useful method for teaching the history of ideas over the last two hundred 
years. 

Since the Enlightenment the conflict, in one form or another, between 
positivism and historicism has increased. Isaiah Berlin sees a shift from the 
world as given (‘‘positivism’’) with its ancient notion of the great chain of 
being to the world as created (“‘historicism’’) by a sociology of knowledge 
with its promise of progress, utopianism (and revolution), and the unsettling 
ethical prospect of moral relativism.° Sociobiology performs an ideological 
function in both the world as given and the world as created. 


Sociobiology: The World As Given or the World As Created 


The historicist argument grew out of the union of revolution and utopia 
which created the modern world.° The results of the American, French, and 
Industrial Revolutions meant a modern age in which “‘liberty, equality, and 
fraternity’’ were realizable for all mankind. Science and technology were 
the means to the utopian ends of economic abundance, conditioned public 
and private virtue, and international and domestic peace. Both the historical 
origins of sociology and the intellectual response to Darwinism supported 
the idea that the natural world might be understood, subdued, and directed in 
harmony with modern man’s utopian desires.’ 

These factors contribute to understanding both United States history as an 
expression of middle-class utopianism® and the scholarly reaction to the 
sociobiological analysis of and prescription for American life. The United 
States is the home of contradiction and paradox, where the ideal and the 
actual exist in an uneasy relationship. Using the political philosophies of 
John Locke, James Harrington, and Thomas Hobbes, the eighteenth-century 
founding fathers constructed the ideal of a ‘* good society’’ based on republi- 
can materialism (the idea of a material stake in society). This good society 
was founded on republican notions such as a self-determined government, 
constitutional checks and balances, and physical proximity to a 
homogeneous population in a geographically limited area. The actual course 
of American history has repeatedly challenged these assumptions. And yet 
the vision remained of a middle-class utopia where economically in- 
dependent men could meet and function as political equals. The Puritan 
Ethic (the concept of calling and stewardship) provided an increasingly 
secular and psychological support for transforming the west (the frontier, the 
given resources) into abundance for all Americans. 

Frederick Jackson Turner (1861-1932) was a major intellectual con- 
tributor to the creed of American middle-class utopianism, the historic 
mission of the expanding economy. During the research and writing of his 
now-famous ““The Significance of the Frontier in American History,”’ 
presented in 1893, Turner borrowed two concepts from biological thought. 
First assuming the validity of the Malthusian formula, he used it in a 
man/land ratio. Secondly, Turner believed that pioneers and their in- 
stitutions (and their traits and behavioral patterns) were altered by the 
changing physical environment. Turner used a social version of Jean Bap- 
tiste de Money, de Lamarck’s theory of the inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics. According to this theory, over time animals had evolved in re- 
sponse to their environment. Men experienced the same process. In 1900 the 
majority of biological scientists accepted the theory. Being Lamarckian, 
Turner’s thesis was based on current biological theory. Since species 
evolved through behavioral and physical characteristics, organisms during 
their life-span transmitted directly to their offspring. Turner argued that 
cultural institutions, directly responding to the physical environment, were 
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created anew on the frontier. In maintaining this analogy, the closing of the 
frontier was a socio-cultural expression of the Larmarckian division of fossil 
sequences.” 

Since American social science has remained neo-Lamarckian, according 
to Anthony Leeds,'® sociobiology as the philosophical expression of a 
neo-Darwinian genetics (a synthesis of modern genetic theories plus natural 
selection) would draw sharp criticism. The issue is not evolutionism, but 
which evolutionism. All forms of evolutionism are not Darwinian. Wilson 
and his social science critics such as Michael Ruse address each other from 
different paradigms because ‘‘non-Darwinian pre-1859 models of 
evolutionism are still today the predominant ones in the social sciences.’’!! 
Under the rubric of Vico’s philosophy of history and nineteenth-century 
“*social’’ Lamarckianism, stages of cultural development became Things. 
They acquired ontological status with characteristics, essences, organiza- 
tions, and boundaries. Universal in form, they were nevertheless uniquely 
expressed in history. Leeds maintains that *‘speaking of cultures is a twen- 
tieth-century development which recognized the particularity, the organiza- 
tion, and the historicity of individual societies.’’'* A montage of Lamarck- 
ism, Darwinism, and Spencerism, this sociocultural evolutionism creates 
different social policy objectives. In the last century, for example, William 
Graham Sumner used this ‘‘synthesis’’ in a laissez-faire defense of the status 
quo; on the other hand, Henry George’s reforms used the same themes. !? 
Similar appeals to what is ‘‘given’’ or what is ‘‘created’’ in the human 
experience can be found in the struggles over twentieth-century public 
policy. These differing scientific legacies clarify the issue. The critics of 
sociobiology fear a hidden agenda of economic scarcity and a totalitarian 
social policy based on neo-Darwinian assumptions. 

Until the Great Depression of 1929, the expanding economy idea (or 
economic growth as expressed in Turner’s frontier thesis) was an automatic 
means by which the utopian ends of abundance, conditioned virtue, and 
peace were realized. This automatic process was significant. It answered the 
social concerns of eighteenth-century political philosophers of republican- 
ism. They feared a coming struggle between the ‘‘haves’’ and the ‘‘have- 
nots’’ in an emerging cultural world of increased material and psychic 
expectations. '* The limiting of the material and psychic bases for American 
social democracy and republican self-government meant that the historic 
fear of economic maturity might be realized in America’s near future. 

Two historical factors contributed to this current controversy. First, over 
the last two centuries the republican concept of the state’s origin in self- 
determination (government of the people) has been transformed to the 
democratic state (government by and for the people). With the best of intent 
the state became an instrument to resolve civil society’s inadequacies and 
inequalities. While historically a ‘‘natural rights’’ philosophy expressed 
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freedom from feudal restrictions and other institutional expressions of histo- 
ry’s heavy hand, recent civil rights crusades have sought equitable share in 
the culture’s material and psychic benefits for all members of society. 

The ‘‘discovery of society’’ was the second major development for the 
rise of contemporary democracy and liberal statism. Positivistic social 
science and anti-formalism destroyed the nineteenth-century legacy of 
romantic individualism and moral absolutes. Simply stated, men became 
what they have experienced in society. In post-Darwinian biology, the 
search for man’s essence continues. By finding man’s true-given-nature a 
proper public policy might be established for American industrial life.'° 

Charles Darwin’s intellectual legacy is an interesting element in this 
current argument over sociobiology’s contribution to future public policies. 
Since 1859 scholars and philosophers have endlessly debated the complex 
issues about a natural order (a given ethical standard) and teleology (a 
theological notion of progress). Edward Wilson, however, is not always 
clear or consistent in these areas. In seeking this natural order, Wilson 
rejects the significance of cultural change, ‘‘the statistical product of the 
separate behavioral response of a large number of human beings who cope as 
best they can with social existence.’’'® Wilson also denies culture as a 
dynamic historicism. He recognizes cultural evolution as being Lamarckian, 
but believes that neo-Darwinian biological forces strictly limit the extent of 
such assumed cultureal changes. He claims, ‘‘ultimately the social environ- 
ment created by cultural evolution will be tracked by biological natural 
selection.’’!” 

Wilson questions the assumed cultural ‘‘createdness’’ expressed in 
humanistic theories. Nature imposes limits. All social behavior is not 
adaptive, he argues, and therefore not normal. Scientific evaluations and 
political judgments are tenuously linked. Science is science; ideology is 
shaped in ‘‘good part by personal judgment lying outside the domain of 
scientific valuation.’’'® Repeatedly he questions the analytical merit of all 
dualisms, mind/body, nature/nurture, culture/biology. His answer is always 
a strict monism or positivism based on scientific law or process. While 
historians, philosophers, and social scientists pondered the mysteries of 
humankind’s activities known as civilization, Wilson sees no difficulties. 
He states *‘emergence of civilization is hypertrophy, the extreme growth of 
pre-existing structures.”’'? Apparently, mankind fills its own natural order. 

As a monist, Wilson ignores the philosophical problems of a sociology of 
knowledge. Within certain limits, he continues Herbert Spencer’s theory. 
Both Spencer and Wilson have delineated a ‘‘natural’’ social order emerging 
from the altruistic process of natural selection. In this context, Wilson‘s 
sociobiology is a revival of Spencerian evolutionary positivism. Like Spen- 
cer’s interpretations, Wilson’s theories offer naturalistic explanation of the 
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past combined with a rationalist approach to the present. Wilson’s theory of 
human nature is a natural model for humanity. 

Wilson’s scientific synthesis does not defend the sociocultural status quo. 
Wilson defines human nature as ‘‘a hodge podge of special genetic adapta- 
tion to an environment largely vanished, the world of the Ice-Age hunter- 
gatherer.’’*' He maintains, however, that the mind is ‘‘too complicated a 
structure’’ and human social relations ‘‘too intricate and variable’’ for 
behavior ‘‘to be predicted in advance.’’ Thus humans are ‘‘consequently 
free and responsible persons in this fundamental sense.’’?? 

Culture arises from the human condition; human biological abilities create 
both the possibilities and the limitations of culture. Can any ethical judg- 
ments, or intellectual certainty, be gained from such commonplace observa- 
tions? If biology were dominant in its connection to culture, it would be 
sufficient for either conclusion; however, if culture were the dominant 
element, biological facts would be necessary for ethical judgments.”° 

As a philosopher of history, Wilson claims that ‘‘population genetics’’— 
a synthesis of DNA, statistics, and Darwinism—forms his analysis. In 
understanding the human condition one must ‘‘identify the behavior and 
rules by which individual human beings increase their variation in social 
_ Structure in which nevertheless genes maintain a certain amount of influence 
in at least the behavioral qualities that underlie variations between 
cultures.’’?* Wilson remains ambivalent about human culture’s effective- 
ness in surviving an indifferent physical environment. With a touch of 
idealism Wilson concludes that the superman or the superorganism ‘‘can 
never be an individual,’’ for diversity and cooperation within society created 
a unity well beyond the capacity of any conceivable individual organism.” 
The biological mechanism of human genetics limits cultural development. 
‘*The iron laws of demography still clamped down on the spreading homi- 
noid population and the spectacular cultural advances were impelled by the 
invention of new ways to control the environment. What happened was that 
mental and social change came to depend more on internal re-organization 
and less on direct responses to features in the surrounding environment. 
Social evolution, in short, had acquired its own motor.’’” 

Wilson confidently predicts the merger of population biology and the 
social sciences. In the near future, according to Wilson, sociobiology would 
absorb the social sciences. Social Darwinism ‘‘died with the advent of 
sociobiology, which delineated the roles of cooperation and altruism in 
societies and rendered them consistent with population genetics.’ 

Sociobiology’s complex relationship to Darwinian and Malthusian con- 
cepts explains, in part, the harsh scholarly reaction to Wilson’s ideas. “The 
continuity from Darwin to sociobiology was never lost.’’?® Pioneers in 
population genetics R. A. Fisher and J. B. S. Haldane anticipated the theory 
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of kin selection.”° In addition, natural selection (fitting the organism to the 
environment), gave some nineteenth-century scholars a rationale for 
measuring the success or failure of a particular society or class. The Dar- 
winian legacy suggests an innate order of natural scarcity for a world 
expectant of cultural change moving toward the historic ideals of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. Stephen J. Gould observes, however, that *‘Dar- 
winian theory advocates no higher principle beyond individuals’ pursuing 
their own self-interest, i.e. the representation of their own genes in future 
generations. ’’*° If for a moment all could agree on that end, the means to that 
end are open for a variety of interpretations. For example, both feminists and 
anti-feminists appealed to the Darwinian heritage in their ideological 
battles.*! 

The reason for the confusion is simple. Darwinism was never a ‘‘pure”’ 
force in its impact on human thought.*? With Darwinian concepts came 
Malthusian precepts, and Thomas Malthus’s analysis has had a remarkable 
reception in the worlds of description and prescription, the worlds of the 
**is’’ and the ‘‘ought.’’ Because of the recent scholarly interest in ecology 
and a maturing economy,*° Malthusianism is often used in ‘‘good liberal’’ 
cause and not always employed in a reactionary defense of a laissez-faire 
status quo. Malthus’s ideological reputation is an interesting by-product of 
the complex origins of sociobiology and the clash of romantic individualism 
(expressed often in the early history of the Left). The issue is between the 
liberation of all men (and particularly the working class) and the classical 
conservative belief that, as an organic and historical entity, society was 
logically and ethically prior to any single individual or group in that society. 
In other words, political ideology explained the world as created or the world 
as given. Depending on the purpose a theorist had for Darwin’s analysis, 
Malthus’s thought was used accordingly. In recent scholarship Malthusian- 
ism and Marxism have been united. 

Because of the Darwinian legacy in modern thought, the concept of 
teleology is troublesome to both defenders and critics of sociobiology. Often 
synonymous with cultural progress, the concept also has particular theo- 
logical meanings. For sociobiologists Darwinism means the death of this 
theology.*° Nagel argues that ‘‘natural selection has no eye to the future; and 
if any zygotes are eliminated by natural selection, it is because they are not 
adapted to their present environment.’’*° 

Rejecting Platonic external teleology, however, Wilson employs a subtle 
form of Aristotelian immanent teleology. He observes that ‘‘ultimately the 
social environment created by cultural evolution will be tracked by biologi- 
cal natural selection.’’*” Wilson’s belief limits future possibilities for human 
beings. Apparently reductionism stands triumphant, but Wilson’s key 
terms—altruism, selfishness, spite—come from the realm of conscious 
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motivation.** Similar to Thomas Hobbes, the classical conservative, Wilson 
argues for the absorption of human culture by the natural world.°? 

Anthropologists, however, are particularly critical of Wilson’s blending 
of sociology into biology. Typically one sociobiologist claimed that contem- 
porary social science *‘was characterized by almost complete oblivion of the 
organic basis of behavior.’’*° While admitting that ‘‘no social system may 
be fully described or understood without considering the biology of the 
actor,”’ a cultural anthropologist replied that ‘‘our species elaborates every- 
thing, and only a very small part of this elaboration exists in the behavior of 
any other animal.’’*! 

Humanities and social science scholarship constantly repeat: Man is not 
just a biochemical reaction. ‘‘Man gives meaning to everything he does . . . 
Ideas and symbols do not exist apart from social reality out there. They are 
the means by which we perceive, understand, judge, or manipulate that 
reality; indeed they create it.’’*? Accordingly instincts and/or genes are not 
equal to their sociobiological task from the perspective of modern an- 
thropological and philosophical theories. One historian stresses that ‘‘man is 
so underendowed with instinct, so lacking in genetically determined guides 
to action, that he would be unable to survive without the elaborate sym- 
bolically mediated cognitive systems that constitute the world view.’’? 

The world as given concept has significant champions. Julian Huxley, 
George Simpson, and Theodosius Dobzhansky contended that culture was 
fundamentally an adaptive mechanism rooted in genetics but not reducible to 
genetic terms.** While a modest revision of the reductionist creed of 
sociobiology, the issue remained that men live in the world but to what 
degree are men of the world? Is modern American society ignoring the vast 
workings of natural law (or an order), the Neo-Darwinism of population 
genetics, to the ultimate damage of human life? Have democracy, human 
expectations, and the welfare state found a corresponding limit in the 
presence of a mature economy? A faint hum of eugenic concern can be found 
in such speculations.** Has man’s neo-Lamarckian cultural evolution out- 
distanced his neo-Darwinian genetic evolution? 

‘*These limits,’’ one champion of sociobiology observes, ‘‘are imposed 
upon us by our hereditary constitution.’’ It ‘‘can only change with the slower 
speed of genetic evolution. These are good grounds,’’ he believes ‘‘for the 
conclusion that man’s limited behavioral adjustability has been out-paced by 
the culturally determined changes in his social environment, and that is why 
man is not a misfit in his own society.’’*° Edward Wilson, however, sees ‘‘a 
limit, perhaps closer to the practice of contemporary societies than we have 
had the wit to grasp, beyond which biological evolution will begin to pull 
cultural evolution back to itself.’’*” This biological evolution functions as a 
uniting natural order providing guidance to future public policy. 
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Edward Wilson notes the ‘‘eventual lessening of altruistic behavior’’ in 
the rapid gene flow around the world. Contemporary culture therefore offers 
little hope. ‘‘If the planned society—the creation of which seems inevitable 
[the closing of Turner’s frontier?] in the coming century—were to de- 
liberately steer its members past those stresses [via the modern welfare 
state?] and conflicts that once gave destructive phenotypes their Darwinian 
edge, the other phenotypes might dwindle with them. In this, the ultimate 
genetic sense, social control would rob man of his humanity.’’4* 

The issue of the man/land ratio or population mass/resource base remains. 
American democracy grew as the economy grew; mass expectations in- 
creased as the created world concept and the interplay of revolution and 
utopia assumed no significant biological limits to human aspirations. Ac- 
cordingly, a Marxist organization, the Sociobiology Study Group of Science 
for the People claimed that ethnography, archeology, and the humanities are 
testaments to mankind’s capacity to shape the cultural world by pushing 
against nature’s limits.*? 

Where Wilson is hesitant and mildly apprehensive about the future and 
sociobiology’s role as a corrective force for humanity’s good, bolder proph- 
ets step forward. After many pages of sociobiological analysis of reduction- 
ism (‘our species is biocultural—100% biological and 100% cultural’’), 
Daniel Freeman argues that ‘‘selfishness abounds at all levels of life, but the 
United States has nevertheless always been a country that, at a basic level, 
knows right from wrong. That is, despite our selfish genes, a strong group 
morality persists. And it is this abstract fairness, organized altruism, that 
holds the promise for our and other nations.’’*° Is this ‘‘innate American 
idealism’’ reassuring in a finite world of material resources? 

The biologist-philosopher Garrett Hardin rejects such an interpretation. 
Evoking Malthus’s theories, Hardin sees only *‘The Tragedy of the Com- 
mon,”’ infinite cultural desires in a finite material world. ‘“Competition is 
severe and total whenever members of the same species are brought together 
into One World, if that world includes no enemies. Violation of the carrying 
capacity is inevitable for a very simple reason: there is no way that free, 
egotistically centered individuals can avoid overwhelming the carryng 
capacity of their environment.’’*' Hardin sees a given natural order of 
scarcity emerging from the collapse of the utopian and cultural ideal of 
abundance. ‘‘The human condition is now such that our population is 
deprived of providential control by other species, which means that survival 
under emotionally satisfactory conditions is possible only if we set limits to 
the practice of altruism [welfare social policy]. Though we may have 
attained this insight only with travail, the present is no different from the 
past; neither can the future be. These truths we must accept.’’>? In brief, the 
world economy can support only a limited number of humban beings. 
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As a cultural materialist and Marxist, Marvin Harris rejects this analysis. 
The sociobiological concern about the dwindling resources base encour- 
ages, he believes, either irrational social policies or religious desires for 
salvation which range from fundamentalism to astrology to waiting for outer 
space visitors.** Harris, therefore, classified Hardin’s ‘‘truth”’ as rationali- 
zations protecting a brutal social policy of economic scarcity and social 
exploitation. 

What conclusions can be drawn from sociobiology’s connection to Amer- 
ican intellectual history? Possibly it depends upon the consumer’s choice of 
current ideological statements about today’s scientific and political issues. 
After all, Charles Darwin was a Victorian and Edward Wilson is a twentieth- 
century American. They can hardly be held personally responsible for the 
varied uses their ideas have encouraged. One scholar argues that the whole 
ideological range of political philosophy and public policy is possible since 
sociobiology, within its own terms, cannot make final judgments about its 
prescriptive validity.* 

Man is free to create or destroy, ‘*free to pursue whatever ends he chooses 
by an increasingly precise calculation of adequate means.’’>> The idea of the 
created world, however, does not innately offer a moral guide for a society 
grounded in cultural relativism. The philosophical contention that ‘‘man is 
above all else mind, consciousness; he is a product of history, not of 
nature,’’ is not an automatic guide to the realization of a just society, the 
hallmark of civilized man.*° 

Is there a middle ground between positivism and historicism? Maybe 
Mary Midgley’s contention is correct—‘‘we are at home in this world [given 
or created?] because we were made for it. We have developed here, on this 
planet, and are adapted to live here. Our emotional constitution is part of that 
adaptation. We are not fit to live anywhere else.’’>’ She accepts the Kantian 
injunction that man can be treated as end, not as means, when “‘rights and 
duties have meaning only where there is a social convention expressible in 
language.’’** 

This Kantian imperative is also present in Wilson’s contention that men 
earnestly desire to be socialized as members of a living society, a communi- 
ty, a fraternity, and thereby to realize individual rights, duties, and freedom. 
Yet a leading liberal in twentieth-century American intellectual history, 
Lionel Trilling, claimed that, given their Freudian or instinctual human 
nature, men and women are never completely socialized to the society’s 
demands and thereby they possessed a ‘‘given’’ freedom.*? 

Finally, the critics and defenders cannot be easily translated into the 
*‘liberal’’ and ‘‘conservative’’ labels of American politics or into the general 
catalogues of ‘‘Left’’ and ‘‘Right.’’ After all, two men of the “‘Left,’’ Kant 
and Noam Chomsky, have stressed preordained structures in the human 
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mind; two theorists from the ‘‘Right,’’ David Hume and Edmund Burke, 
have emphasized the institutional significance of convention and custom in 
human history.” *‘The point, then, is not that man’s biology has nothing to 
do with his histories, nor that the physical environment has nothing to do 
with his social and cultural experiences, but rather that his activity in itself, 
however shaped or guided in part by organic and physical conditions, has its 
own consequences.’’°' Although the special circumstances of American 
history and the current crisis over the mature economy continue, sociobiolo- 
gy is still just the latest episode in the dialectic of the world as given and the 
world as created. 
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New Zealand integration has now become a reality. With full im- 
plementation of the Integration Act in March of 1983, all private schools 
which had voluntarily registered their intention to integrate into the state 
system have done so. 

The New Zealand Private Schools Conditional Integration Act of 1975 
purported to settle once and for all the troublesome issue of state aid to 
private schools. In the minds of some, the Act did just that. For many New 
Zealanders, however, this controversial subject is far from settled. There are 
many in the Roman Catholic Church who feel that they are paying dearly for 
integration of their schools, not only in term of money but in terms of 
potential threats to the preservation of the ‘‘special character’’ of their 
schools in an integrated setting.' The provisions of the Act which were 
calculated to preserve the unique special character of the integrated schools 
now appear to be the sources of friction with their counterparts in the state 
system. Just as troublesome are the personnel problems in their own inte- 
grated schools. 

It is the purpose of this article to present some of the main provisions of the 
integration lawwhich aimed at preserving the special character of the inte- 
grated schools and to point out the circumstances which threaten to change 
the special character. In 1973 and 1974, during the meetings in which the 
provisions of the act were labored over, Roman Catholic negotiators fought 
to make the preservation of the special character the focal point of the private 
schools’ entrance into the state system. Now there is apprehension on the 
part of many persons in integrated schools that the ideals, the raison d’etre, 
of their schools may be in jeopardy. 
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The Special Character 


The special character so important to the church-oriented proprietors of 
integrated schools is described in this manner: *‘Education with a special 
character means education within the framework of a particular or general 
religious or philosophical belief, and associated with observances or tradi- 
tions appropriate to the belief.’’ 

The special character to be preserved is described in each integration 
agreement. For Catholic schools it is always the same: 


The school is a Roman Catholic School in which the whole school 
community through the general school programme and in its religious 
instructions and observances, exercises the right to live and teach the 
values of Jesus Christ. These values are expressed in the Scriptures and 
in the practices, worship and doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as determined from time to time by the Roman Catholic Bishop of the 
Diocese.* 


Because of the importance of the special character the Catholic nego- 
tiators at the State Aid Conference of 1973-1974 used the following mea- 
sures (incorporated into the Act) to insure that with integration the special 
character of the school would be preserved. 


i. The integration agreement was to be binding on the Crown acting 
through the New Zealand Minister of Education.* 

2. The word ‘‘conditional’’ in the title of the Act refers to the point that 
the Catholic Schools would be allowed to integrate into the State 
system on the ‘‘condition’’ that the special character would be 
maintained. 

. The Catholic negotiators for the Act insisted that acceptance of 
more than five per cent of non-preferential students into integrated 
schools would jeopardize the special character of that school. The 
five per cent clause is written into every integrated agreement of 
Catholic Schools. 

. If the proprietor” believes the special character is in danger of being 
eroded he/she may cancel the integration agreement and revert to 
private school status.° 

. To preserve the special character many teaching positions in the 
integrated schools are designated as special. These positions are 
called ‘‘tagged’’ positions. Only those persons indicating a 
“‘willingness and ability to take part in religious instruction appro- 
priate to that school’’ would be acceptable as candidates for the 
post. 
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There was evidence of fear of losing the special character of the integrated 
school from the earliest talks on integration in the steering committee. 
Catholic representatives to these negotiating sessions wanted the concession 
of being allowed to choose their own teachers. Opponents were adamant, 
arguing that this practice would only result in perpetuating two separate 
school systems. In compromise measures, the proprietors of integrating 
schools were permitted to have a limited number of ‘‘tagged”’ positions and 
a consultant to advise on the suitability of teachers to be appointed. Having 
the advisor, however, only gives the proprietor indirect control of teachers 
who will be expected to help preserve the special character of the integrated 
school. Unless the advisor maintains close ties with the proprietor, there is 
an obvious danger to the special character. 

There are other dangers as well. These include the difficulty of saying 
precisely what the special character is, the dearth of special teachers, 
teachers with outdated theology, and much hostility evidenced by the 
teachers’ unions. 


Elusive Definition 


Despite the efforts of Catholic adherents of integration to maintain the 
special character of their schools, the failure to communicate effectively a 
workable definition and a description of the nature of the special character 


constitutes a danger to its preservation. The definition found in the Catholic 
integration agreements remains nebulous to the uninstructed reader. Such 
terms as ‘‘exercises the right to live and teach the values of Jesus Christ’’ and 
‘‘values . . . in the Scriptures and in the practices, worship and doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church as determined from time to time by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the Diocese’’ may be understood by many Catholics but 
remain vague, ill-defined, and arbitrary to non-Catholics. One proprietor of 
a secondary school in the Wellington areas expressed his apprehension about 
the general lack of understanding of the special character even among those 
who should be knowledgeable. ‘‘Though applicants for principalship of 
integrated schools may say they will maintain the special character of the 
school, many haven’t a clue as to its meaning. They simply want the 
position.’’® Defining the special character in a narrow sense may be just as 
harmful. One principal is quoted as saying, ‘‘I leave the special character to 
senior teachers where religion is the main task.” 

Just as vagueness and narrowness of definition constitute a threat to the 
special character, so, too, does a definition which is too idealistic and too 
difficult to implement. The National Catholic Education Office elaborated 
on the special character as a set of values which must ‘‘permeate the total 
daily life of the school, and involve teachers, pupils and parents and, indeed, 
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the whole community to which the school belongs. It is not just a question of 
so many hours per week of religious instruction.’’'° This description of the 
scope of the special character of the Catholic integrated school must of 
necessity mean a full-scale program of inservice for all teachers. However, 
to expect parents to attend meetings to inform them of their obligations to the 
special character seems impractical. The standard by which children are 
accepted as preferential students, ‘‘Catholic baptism of the applicant’s 
child’ is so broad that in some instances, parents of children could be as 
diverse as non-practicing Catholics, ‘‘non-Catholic solo parents,’’ or 
“*Christian parents who are not Catholic but . . . desire a religious upbringing 
and education for their children such as is offered by a Catholic school.’’! 
The task of involving parents in school activities even of a material nature 
has traditionally devolved upon a comparatively small number of persons. 
To involve more than a few in religious matters of the school and in 
particular in preserving the special character appears nearly impossible to 
implement. In the experience of one principal many parents believe their 
obligation to their children is to send them to a church-related school. There 
is no great concern over the special character. They believe their children 
will get a good education. '? Parents are being asked to take up ‘‘much of the 
work in religious education previously left to religious in the schools and 
priests in the parish.’’'? This responsibility the majority of parents feel 
neither inclined to assume nor sufficiently instructed to carry out. Pro- 
prietors of integrated schools realize that unless the term ‘‘special charac- 
ter’’ lives for parents, students, and teachers it will die. 

The same broad statements which concern parents and their involvement 
in the special character of the integrated school may also apply to the 5% 
maximum enrollment of non-Catholic pupils. The term ‘‘Catholic baptism 
of the applicant’s child’’ mentioned above could bring into the schools a 
sizeable number of students whose home backgrounds could be not only less 
than Catholic but also without the most basic Christian attitudes and forma- 
tion. In some districts there could be an insufficient number of baptized 
Catholic children to constitute the 95% quota. Would the school then stretch 
the terms of acceptance or close its doors? 


The Shortage of Special Teachers 


Despite the efforts of Catholic representatives to the steering committee 
meetings to incorporate clauses in the Act allowing for hiring of special 
teachers to preserve the special character of the schools, the shortage of such 
teachers poses a problem. The number of Catholic lay teachers with outdated 
theology is larger than they would like. The number of women from 
religious sisterhoods serving as teachers in the schools continues to decline. 
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Slightly more than half the teachers in integrated schools in 1982 were 
non-Catholic.'* No matter how conscientious and sincere these faculty 
members may be, it would be extremely difficult for them to preserve a 
special character which they cannot fully appreciate or understand. The best 
they can expect to do is go along with the policies without taking leadership 
roles. 

The number of preservice teachers being prepared in religious studies is 
small. In 1981 only 13 students completed a course called Catechetical 
Studies in the North Island where the bulk of New Zealand population 
resides. The South Island graduated fifty-one in the same course. '> Some of 
these teachers included in the statistics above are already teaching in the 
schools, so the number of new teachers available to fill ‘‘tagged’’ positions 
appears even smaller. 

One principal of an integrated school indicated that this shortage of 
special teachers was his greatest problem. He felt his responsibility to the 
proprietor for preserving the special character of the school was most 
challenging because of his difficulty in finding qualified staff to teach 
religious education courses. One step he felt he would be obliged to take was 
cutting the number of *‘Christian Living’’ courses down from the usual four 
times a week. 


Lack of Training 


In addition to the shortage of available special teachers to fill the vacan- 
cies in ‘‘tagged’’ positions, another personnel problem is endangering the 
special character of integrated schools. Many of the Catholic lay teachers 
presently serving in integrated and integrating schools are experienced 
teachers who are without a knowledge of Catholic teaching and practices 
stemming from Vatican II pronouncements. A fairly typical situation is that 
of a pastor of a Catholic church and integrated school who admitted that he 
was deeply concerned about the responsibility of preserving the special 
character in his school. Of the four teachers in the school three were Catholic 
with no updated theology. Though theology courses were suggested at local 
centers, he countered with these questions: ‘‘At whose expense?’’ *‘On 
whose time after a full day in school?”’ 


Lack of Religious Presence 


Integral to the concern about the availability of qualified special teachers 
is the dwindling number of members of religious orders in the schools in 
New Zealand. Prior to the 1960s Catholic schools were staffed mainly by 
members of religious orders; in 1982 women members of religious orders 
constituted only 10 percent of the total number of teachers. '° That 10 percent 
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is decreasing each year so that, given the same rate of attrition in a period of 
twenty years, it is conceivable there wil! be no women religious serving the 
Catholic Church in the capacity of teachers and/or principals in the schools. 
Traditionally in New Zealand as in many other countries, members of 
religious orders have been counted upon to create the kind of school 
environment envisioned as the special character. It is as much this lack of 
visibility of professional religious as the shortage of qualified special lay 
teachers that constitutes a danger to the special atmosphere of the integrated 
schools. 


Source of Hostility 


This special character which was to protect the rights of parents to select 
the education of their choice for their children has now become the cause of 
conflict and possible danger to that chosen education. The special character 
as many state school advocates view it causes inequities not foreseen by the 
architects of the Integration Act. Some of the privileges resulting from the 
protection of the special character as seen by state school personnel include 
drawing pupils from surrounding areas whereas neighboring state schools 
have well-defined areas from which to draw students. Buses frequently pass 
state schools to transport students to integrated schools. State supporters also 
claim that the special character is responsible for the ‘‘tagged’’ position (60 
percent in Catholic primary schools and 40 percent in Catholic secondary 
schools.) Opponents argue that there was to be a free flow of personnel 
between state and integrated schools, but that this process has not eventuated 
because of “‘tagged’’ positions. Since the Catholic constituency has in- 
dicated that they wish to work in cooperation with the state schools within a 
single system, there is the possibility that, in trying to dissipate some of the 
discontent and opposition to Catholic integrated schools, the personnel in 
these integrated schools will overreact, try to accommodate themselves to 
the state system, and put less emphasis on the special character of their 
school. In time the special character could be weakened and become non- 
existent. Roman Catholic Bishop John Mackey of Auckland expressed this 
danger in this way: ‘‘In independence, we had cohesive strength like any 
marginal group. As state integrated schools there’ll be a tendency to con- 
form.” 

In the pursuit of assistance for their financially troubled schools, the 
proprietors of private schools in New Zealand embarked on a venture which 
may even endanger the very uniqueness they wanted to perpetuate. Pro- 
prietors have reasons to be concerned that the special character they fought 
so hard to protect may now be compromised by conformity to a state system, 
or diluted for tack of qualified personnel, or eroded by the apathy of the very 
people the schools are meant to serve. 
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Notes 


' It was estimated in July of 1982 that the total indebtedness of the integrating schools of the 
Roman Catholic Church amounted to a minimum of sixty million dollars. These costs represent 
amounts to be paid for bringing the buildings up to state standards. 

2 New Zealand Private Schools Conditional Integration Act of 1975 No. 129, ‘‘In- 

tations,’’ Part VIII, Section 3. Hereafter this source will be referred to as The Act. 
New Zealand Catholic Bishops’ Conference, Guidelines for Integration, Auckland Catho- 
lic Publications Center, 1979. 

* New Zealand Private Schools Conditional Integration Agreement, 1976/175, p. 2. 

5 The Proprietor is the person ultimately responsible for the integrated school because of 
ownership of buildings and land. Bishops and Heads of religious congregations of men and 
women are considered proprietors. In some cases a board of trustees might be the Proprietor. 

© The Act, Part V1, Section 41. 

7 Ibid., Part VIII, Section 65. 

8 Open discussion at Catholic Education Commission Annual Meeting, Wellington, New 
Zealand, 15 May 1982. 

° New Zealand Educational Institute, Newsletter, 20 August 1980. 

'0 E. P. Hoult, ‘‘The Catholic School, Its Special Character,’’ excerpt from Annual Report 
of Executive Director of Wellington Catholic Education Office, no date, c. 1980. 

'! New Zealand Catholic Bishops’ Conference, ‘‘Criteria for Granting Preference of Enroll- 
ment at Catholic Integrated Schools,’’ Wellington, New Zealand, 1980. 

'2 Russell Jackson interview, Waitakere School, Auckland, New Zealand, 4 May 1982. 

'3 Hoult, ‘‘The Catholic School, Its Special Character,”’ p. 2. 

'4 John Jolliff interview, New Zealand Department of Education, Office of Deputy in 
Charge of Integration, 2 June 1982. 


'S National Center for Religious Studies, ‘‘Summary of Catechetical Studies,’’ Auckland, 
New Zealand, February 1981. 
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Historians appear to be taking special stock of their field of study by 
pausing to reflect ever more upon the nature of their work and upon the 
purposes and the methods of their investigations. This may be perceived, on 
the one hand, as a reaction to the recent crisis in the humanities (largely 
precipitated by retrenchment) or it may be attributed, on the other hand, to 
reflective, scholarly work. Whatever the reason, a number of ‘‘state-of-the- 
art’ historical anthologies that explore various conceptual frameworks, 
foci, and methodologies have begun to emerge. These rather sophisticated 
historiographic essays generally reach a reading audience of scholars and 
graduate students rather than undergraduates and the general public. 

This introspective trend emerged in 1982 when the editors of Reviews in 
American History published The Promise of American History: Progress 
and Prospects, which offered ‘‘critical evaluations of recent and current 
writings in American history . . . [and] charted agendas to suggest or 
anticipate new paths of development.’’ This comprehensive anthology in- 
cludes articles that provide an overview of intellectual and political history, 
periodization, regional history, and the history of professions, among oth- 
ers. Similarly, a year later, Ordinary People and Everyday Life: Per- 
spectives of the New Social History presented ‘*various perspectives on what 
the new social history is all about and where it seems to be going.’”! 
Although its scope is narrower, this anthology encompasses such concepts 
as race, ethnicity, gender, and family as well as urban and rural history and 
cultural and politicai history. 

Historical Inquiry in Education: A Research Agenda, edited by John 
Hardin Best and a recipient of the ‘*Critic’s Choice’’ award of the American 
Educational Studies Association, certainly fits this mold.? According to 
Best, this set of readings attempts to ‘‘offer a review of thinking in the field 
today, of where we are and where we can expect to be in the next decade or so 
in history of education’’ (p. 1). Best’s words echo the other recent ‘‘state-of- 
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the-art’’ studies, but, unlike the other anthologies, Historical Inquiry main- 
tains a more coherent theme through its focus on the history of education. 

Indeed, the history of education has experienced great vitality and lively 
debate during the past two decades. Most humanist scholars in education 
are, by now, all too familiar with the profound transformation in the field. 
Liberal historians, like Bernard Bailyn and Lawrence Cremin, pioneered a 
break from the traditional narrative of institutional history; revisionist histo- 
rians, Michael B. Katz and Clarence Karier among them, formulated a 
social control analysis of the schools; and radical political economists, led 
mainly by Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintis, introduced studies into the 
historical nature of the reproductive role of schooling in capitalist society .* 
The contributors to Historical Inquiry inventory some of these efforts as well 
as speculate about potential, future directions. 

Historical Inquiry offers fifteen articles that are either interpretive or 
methodological in content. The bulk of the essays, however, are interpretive 
and most maintain a traditional/liberal perspective. Several of them, in one 
way or another, explore the institutional concept of education. Henry John- 
son is particularly critical of this approach and, relying upon a philosophical 
mode of analysis, tests the basic assumptions of both the conventional and 
the revisionist educational historians and concludes that both the apologists 
for and critics of the public schools commit the same sin; that is, they 
concentrate their efforts solely on a study of the public schools, often to the 
total exclusion of the many other educational institutions that have abounded 
in American society. Yet, he is, at the same time, careful not to omit entirely 
an examination of the public schools and points to Cremin’s short shrift of 
the public schools (see footnote 16). In contrast to Johnson, Paul Mattingly 
focuses solely on an institutional analysis of education by exploring the idea 
of institutional change. For Mattingly, social institutions did not remain 
static but have changed with ever-evolving society. Among his many con- 
cerns is the compelling question: Did institutions become separate cultures 
as opposed to being institutions within a culture? Sol Cohen, in another 
essay, juxtaposes intellectual history to the history of education by examin- 
ing the impact of the mental hygiene movement in the schools and its 
potential insights into the social control perspective. Herbert Kliebard and 
Barry Franklin trace the development of American curriculum thought 
amidst the historiographic debates among proponents of consensus and 
conflict views, and call for a synthesis of the views through case studies. 
Donald Warren discusses the significant part that history can play in policy 
analysis, examines the role of the federal government in educational matters 
during the nineteenth century, and then refutes the commonly held notion 
that federal educational activity represents a mid to late twentieth-century 
phenomenon. 
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Other essays stress the unique qualities of educational institutions placed 
within a geographical context. Harold Silver categorizes American educa- 
tional historiography as parochial and weighs the benefits and pitfalls of this 
insular approach. He further traces the development of comparative educa- 
tional thought and catalogues a variety of areas of investigation for the 
*‘cross-cultural’’ and ‘‘comparative social’’ dimensions of historical re- 
search. Irving Hendrick emphasizes the uses of regional studies focusing on 
the idiosyncrasies of their educational institutions and their impact on the 
local population. James Sanders summarizes, in broad terms, the state of 
urban educational history against the backdrop of developments in urban 
history. 

Several articles are devoted to the more recent and popular genre of social 
history which attempts to avoid a restrictive examination of schooling. 
William Reese argues convincingly that often neglected individuals and 
groups frequently functioned as active agents in shaping the educational past 
and points to the role of ethnic and minority groups, particularly their 
families, cultures, churches, voluntary associations, as well as other mecha- 
nisms of education and socialization within these “‘subcommunities,’’ as a 
possible avenue to an enhanced study of educational history. Ellen Condliffe 
Lagemann provides a theoretical framework which facilitates the full in- 
corporation of women as dynamic forces in edcuational history by 
emphasizing the process of education and its many forms—much in the 
Cremin tradition. N. Ray Hiner echoes a common—albeit not always 
admitted—theme in the anthology; namely, educational historiography *‘is 
still too narrow and institutional in focus than it ought to be’’ (p. 270). He 
supports a closer scrutiny of the history of the family and childhood in order 
to gain insight into the role of culture and education. 

Only three essays address purely methodological issues, and they do so in 
general terms. Geraldine Jonich Clifford, relying on biographies, and Wil- 
liam Cutler III, mapping out avenues for oral history research, recommend 
qualitative approaches to the study of educational history. Cutler in particu- 
lar prefers to trace the application of oral history methods to various histori- 
cal questions rather than outline its methodological rudiments. These meth- 
odological questions, although tedious, are important and must be con- 
fronted. Nevertheless, his point is clear; educational historians ‘‘must open 
the classroom door and examine schooling from the perspective of its 
principal participants—teachers and students’’ (p. 96). Unlike Clifford and 
Cutler, David Angus directs his attention to quantitative methodology and 
its application to the study of the politics of schooling during the Common 
School Era and to the investigation of school attendance. For the novice 
cliometrician, like myself, the didactic tone of the article proves to be most 
helpful. 
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Utilizing quantitative methodology, the final article by Michael B. Katz 
and David Hogan follows a social history perspective, discusses the links 
between methodology and interpretive frameworks, and analyzes the rela- 
tionships between the organization of schools, work, and family life in late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Philadelphia. The authors focus 
specifically on the many varieties of the family economy; the biological 
stages and cultural experiences of the individual life; the intricacies involved 
with the demography of school and work; the roots of the schools’ organiza- 
tional development and educational innovation; and, finally, the actions of 
individuals and families within the context of neighborhoods and the dis- 
tribution of resources, i.e., the social ecology. Katz and Hogan propose a 
systematic, methodoiogical approach to complex interpretive questions. . 
More importantly for this reader, the essay represented the only conscious 
effort to account for conflict in its analysis. 

Historical Inquiry is *‘must’’ reading for educational historians, mainly 
because it leaves the reader with more questions than answers. However, the 
interpretive essays, while offering some new and fresh perspectives, fall 
short in their original intent and occasionally lapse into a form of pedestrian- 
ism. We already know who wanted the schools and their motives for wanting 
them, and who attended the schools. Yet, do we really know what transpired 
in the classroom and what all this meant?* Both Clifford and Cutler confront 
this issue, but their concerns appear to be more methodological than an- 
alytical. What is needed is a conceptual framework that can be applied to the 
complex interworkings and interactions within the classroom. Historians 
tend to dwell on what the schools have done or why they have done it, but fail 
to come to grips with ‘‘how’’ the schools have actually functioned. 

A closer scrutiny of the history of teaching offers one potential solution to 
this dilemma. Few historians have stressed the precise role of the classroom 
teacher in the development of public education in the United States. 
Although Willard Elsbree noted this deficiency in his 1939 classic study, 
The American Teacher, historians have only recently turned their attention 
to the study and analysis of the public schoolteacher as a means of explaining 
how the schools have functioned. Geraldine Clifford addresses this issue in 
an earlier essay that calls for a ‘‘people-centered’’ approach to the study of 
the history of American education ‘‘that deals, in significant and sensitive 
ways, with students, parents, school board members, as well as teachers— 
warts and all.’’ Clifford later applies this concept to her insightful study of 
conflict and cooperation between the family and the school during the 
nineteenth century. Barbara Finkelstein likewise emphasizes an historical 
examination of teachers as an approach in a selected bibliography of the 
autobiographies of schooling and schoolteachers in the nineteenth century. 
She categorizes the works regionally and divides them into student and 
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teacher experiences, and suggests that these kinds of data be used to 
investigate a variety of questions about educational history. John Gillis 
similarly points to a departure from traditional institutional concerns and 
urges educational historians to investigate *‘those who teach and those who 
learn . . . actors in their own right, irreducible to institutional imperatives 
and systematic roles.’’ While Clifford, Finkelstein, and Gillis argue for the 
historical study of teaching as a means to a more humanistic approach to the 
history of education, Michael Apple contends that an analysis of teaching 
will shed light on political questions in education such as the sociology of 
knowledge; gender, race, and social class relations; and social, racial, and 
sexual divisions of labor.* On the surface, this mode of analysis appears to 
adopt the institutional approach but in actuality identifies itself more with the 
social history perspective since it portrays teachers as active forces in 
shaping the historical process. It was teachers, after all, who guided the 
schooling process. Students were transient while teachers remained in the 
classroom year after year coping with a multitude of social changes. 

Some social and educational historians have begun to salvage the nar- 
ratives of public employees who worked in one of the nation’s largest and 
most vital social institutions.° Richard Quantz has interviewed dozens of 
retired small-town schoolteachers in Ohio in order to gather accounts of their 
experiences during the Great Depression. His largely historiographic study 
builds on Clifford’s work while emphasizing oral history as a methodologi- 
cal approach to the study of the history of schooling. Courtney Ann Vaughn- 
Roberson has likewise interviewed retired female teachers in rural Oklaho- 
ma. Her approach relies solely upon a feminist perspective and investigates 
the conformity or nonconformity of female teachers to sex stereotypes. In a 
related sense, Margaret Nelson examines rural teachers in early twentieth- 
century Vermont and how their professional responsibilities represented an 
extension of the domestic role of women. A later study by Nelson focuses on 
the conflict between the teachers’ professional and personal roles in their 
rural communities. These studies not only make a significant contribution to 
the historical understanding of the experience and perceptions of public 
schoolteachers in twentieth-century America, but they supply unique in- 
sights into the process of education as well. 

In conclusion, Historical Inquiry presents both a sad commentary on the 
state of educational historiography and expresses optimism for a new vitality 
and richness. Almost half the contributors contend, either explicitly or 
implicity, that educational historians have fallen short of Bernard Bailyn’s 
challenge of some twenty years ago. Bailyn, it may be recalled, criticized 
educational historians for being too preoccupied with and defensive of 
formal instruction and its institutions. Bailyn instead sought to portray 
schooling as just one component of a larger cultural experience. After two 
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decades, the task for the most part still remains, but this anthology serves asa 
guidepost because of its diverse interpretive frameworks and methodologi- 
cal approaches—as well as the extensive bibliographic notes that it provides 
at the end of each article. The essays in Historical Inquiry attest to a 
vigorous, evolving field that is thriving intellectually in spite of retrench- 
ment and renewed attacks on the field of education. Clio, indeed, still has a 
significant part to play in the challenges of the future. 
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Wayne Urban argues that teachers have organized to secure economic 
benefits and establish seniority as the standard for reward and advancement 
in their occupation. This thesis, just what we might expect from a labor 
historian, hardly seems startling at first glance. But Why Teachers Orga- 
nized is sure to raise the eyebrows of many readers because it cuts so cleanly 
through the rhetoric that has obscured the true nature of teacher organiza- 
tions. 

The front office of the National Education Association (NEA) has con- 
sistently maintained that teachers organized to ‘‘professionalize’’ their 
work—much like doctors and lawyers. Some historians have found it 
difficult to get past the front office. Edgar Weley’s NEA: The First Hundred 
Years (1957), still the most thorough and comprehensive study of the 
association, is little more than a house history with a public relations point of 
view. The American Federation of Teachers (AFT) has spent so much time 
alternately cultivating and downplaying its ‘‘radical’’ image that even the 
best studies—such as William Eaton’s The American Federation of Teach- 
ers, 1916-1961 (1975)—are caught up in complex ideological debates that 
seem to fascinate university scholars as much as they bore classroom 
teachers. So when Wayne Urban suggests that bread-and-butter issues 
prompted teachers to organize, his analysis seems deceptively ‘‘pure and 
simple,’’ to borrow a phrase from Samuel Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.' 

Urban’s book stands out in bold relief against most of the historical 
literature in the field. Looking at his subject through a different lens, Urban 
shows how well the paradigms of labor history can illuminate the world of 
public school teachers. Here we see teachers as workers, human beings 
struggling to make their difficult jobs a bit more bearable. After all, we are 
interested in organizations primarily because they can tell us something 
about the people in them. Urban helps us understand the differences between 
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the members and leaders of teacher organizations and the widening gulf that 
separated teachers and administrators. But despite its strengths, this book 
allows us to get only so close to classroom teachers; we see them as minor 
characters in a drama dominated by politicians, school administrators, and 
union leaders. Urban also overstates the participation of teacher organiza- 
tions in ‘‘the war over control of educational affairs’’ (p. 158) that took place 
in the early twentieth century. These problems do not decrease the value of 
Why Teachers Organized, however. The book is much more than a contribu- 
tion to the literature. It is a landmark—one of the most significant studies of 
teachers since Willard Elsbree’s The American Teacher (1939).” 


il 


Urban sets up the theoretical framework for his analysis at the beginning 
and near the end of the book. In chapter one, ‘“Teachers and the Corporate 
Model of School Reform,’’ he examines the centralization of control of 
public education in the 1890s; in chapter seven, “‘Organized Teachers and 
School Superintendents in the Early Twentieth Century,’’ his emphasis is on 
bureaucratization. Urban finds that centralization and bureaucratization 
turned the teachers’ world upside down, causing them to organize in self- 
defense. Five case studies—three of local associations (Atlanta, Chicago, 
and New York) and two of national organizations (the NEA and the AFT)— 
flesh out the framework. The book concludes with a brief speculative 
chapter on ‘‘Teachers’ Organizations: Past and Present.”’ 

One of Urban’s strengths is that he never wanders far from his thesis. 
While the entire study is rich with detail, Why Teachers Organized is a very 
focused history. Virtually every character and every event sheds some light 
on the central argument of the book. When Urban analyzes the internal 
leadership of teacher organizations—one of his main tasks in each case 
study—he does so to reinforce the point that teachers had bread-and-butter 
priorities. In the chapter on the Chicago Teachers Federation (CTF), Urban 
wisely chooses not to paint yet another portrait of Margaret Haley as 
suffragist, ‘lady labor slugger,’’ and all-around activist. Instead, he shows 
how Haley had to downplay her own ideological interests to pursue the less 
glamorous economic goals of rank-and-file teachers. 

Urban’s perspective on the CTF differs from David Tyack’s in The One 
Best System (1974) and Joan Smith’s in ‘‘Progressivism and the Teacher 
Union Movement’’ (1976). It is not that Tyack and Smith have mis- 
understood Haley and her coleader Catherine Goggin; it is simply that Urban 
has paid more attention to what ordinary classroom teachers expected from 
their organization. Urban shows that most teachers wanted the CTF to 
deliver on salaries, tenure, and pensions rather than campaign for women’s 
rights, municipal reform, and other causes. Only when Haley was able to 
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convince teachers that signing on for a given crusade would produce materi- 
al benefits did they catch Haley’s reformist enthusiasm.* 

Labor historians have become quite interested in the gap between the 
members and leaders of worker organizations. Each of Urban’s case studies 
highlights this gap. Henry Linville, leader of the Teachers’ League in New 
York City, alienated many teachers by stressing his own commitment to 
democratic socialism rather than their need for better salaries. In the same 
city Grace Strachan built a much more successful organization, the In- 
terborough Association of Women Teachers, by focusing almost ex- 
clusively on salaries. The Atlanta Public School Teachers’ Association 
faced a different kind of gap. Although it tried to represent all of the system’s 
white teachers, the association’s leaders tended to be higher-status teachers 
and administrators who were sometimes unresponsive to the needs of 
elementary teachers. Urban’s case study of the AFT shows that the federa- 
tion found it necessary to apologize for the radical views of certain national 
officers—most notably Henry Linville, editor of the American Teacher 
magazine—in order to organize locals. The widest gap appears in the 
chapter on the NEA. Urban explains that superintendents and other adminis- 
trators aligned themselves with classroom teachers during World War I to 
overthrow the NEA’s *‘old guard”’ of university professors. Once in power, 
however, the administrators turned their backs on teachers and pursued their 
own interests. As a result of the gulf between members and leaders, the NEA 
did not become a teacher association until the late 1960s. 

Some readers will find the portrait of teachers that Urban paints rather 
disappointing and unflattering. After all, wouldn’t it have been nice if 
teachers had been ideologically committed to the labor movement, eager to 
play the role of intellectual leadership that such unionists as Samuel Gomp- 
ers envisioned? Wouldn’t it have been admirable if teachers had rallied in 
mass under the banner of municipal reform, and grand if teachers had used 
their organizations to professionalize their work? For today’s historians of 
teacher unionism, most of whom work in colleges of education, the answers 
to these questions are likely to be ‘‘yes,’’ which makes it all the more 
important for us to resist the temptation of reading our own desires and 
priorities into the past. No, teachers do not come across as labor ideologues 
or municipal reformers or even aspiring professionals in this book. But for 
all their “‘conservative’’ and ‘‘traditional’’ behavior—Urban uses these 
adjectives frequently—teachers emerge from this study with their dignity 
intact. Any reader who empathizes with the quest of all workers for living 
wages, decent working conditions, and reasonable standards for judging 
occupational success will find much to admire in Why Teachers Organized. 

This book is a major step toward the ‘‘new history’’ of teachers that 
Geraldine Clifford, among others, has called for, but most of this history 
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remains unwritten. While Urban tells us a great deal about ordinary teachers, 
he does so indirectly: by studying the actions of union leaders, school 
administrators, and politicans, then comparing the reactions of the rank and 
file. Urban’s is a top-down history, albeit an unusually sensitive and reveal- 
ing one that looks beneath the top layers to discover what happened below. 
The names of the major characters in Urban’s study, while not exactly 
household words, are already familiar to some scholars: Haley, Goggin, 
Linville, and Strachan take their places near the front of the stage alongside 
such figures as Superintendents Ella Flagg Young and William McAndrew 
of Chicago, Jacob Loeb of the Chicago school board, the AFT’s Charles 
Stillman, the NEA’s Carroll Pearse and J. W. Crabtree, and Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Teachers College. Far better than most historians, Urban 
allows us to see that a throng of minor characters—teachers—are also 
present, but even here they remain unnamed, shadowy figures at the rear of 
the stage. The next chapters in the new history of teacher organizations, as 
Urban himself points out, should consist of detailed studies of state and local 
associations, taking us several steps closer to teachers themselves.* 

In another essay I have stressed the value of trying to see through the eyes 
of classroom teachers. To do so will require the use of primary sources that 
educational historians have often shunned: diaries, letters, other personal 
papers, and interviews. Allow me to illustrate with some of my own research 
on teacher unionism. While studying the career of the Atlanta Public School 
Teachers’ Association as an AFT local, 1919-1956, I was constantly re- 
minded how much people’s perceptions can vary according to the positions 
they occupy in an organization. When I examined the papers of Mary 
Cornelia Barker, who served as president of both the Atlanta local and the 
national union during the 1920s, I entered the world of an intellectual, 
idealistic woman who believed that teacher unionism could become the 
foundation for teacher professionalism. Barker tried to interest Atlanta’s 
teachers in such matters as pedagogy, ethics, and autonomy. With her 
enthusiasm for the larger labor movement and her commitment to better 
treatment for black teachers, I couldn’t help admiring Mary Barker.* 

Turning to the records of the Atlanta local, however, I found that Barker’s 
efforts to move teachers beyond bread-and-butter unionism never got off the 
ground. An interview with one of her contemporaries (who was, like Barker, 
both a union officer and a school principal) helped me understand why most 
teachers ‘yawned with boredom’’ when Barker took the floor at union 
meetings to discuss professionalism: they were so involved in the ongoing 
struggle to protect their salary schedule that Barker’s goals seemed remote 
and unrealistic. When I talked with rank-and-file classroom teachers, I got 
yet another perspective on teacher unionism: most members joined the 
association because, in Atlanta, it was simply the thing to do. A combination 
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of peer and administrative pressure helped produce 100% membership for 
several years, making the Atlanta local the largest in the federation during 
the 1920s. Yet most teachers knew little about the association they had 
joined; some were even unaware of its affiliation with organized labor! The 
lesson for historians is clear. If we stop at the front office—with minutes, 
records, and the papers of union leaders—we may never understand the 
interests and priorities of classroom teachers. 


Urban not only highlights the gap between the members and leaders of 
teacher organizations, he gauges the distance between labor and manage- 
ment in the public schools. Building a case that generally parallels Raymond 
Callahan’s in Education and the Cult of Efficiency (1962), Urban argues that 
if any group of educators became professionalized in the early twentieth 
century, school administrators—especially superintendents—did. In their 
quest for ‘‘autonomy and the institutionalization of rules which rewarded 
education and intellectual competence’’ (p. 43), administrators came closest 
to professionalism.° 

I call this ‘“‘top-down’’ or ‘‘trickle-down’’ professionalism. The theory 
was that this restricted version of professionalism, which did indeed increase 
the power and enhance the prestige of school managers, would somehow 
benefit school workers. The NEA became a strong advocate of top-down 
professionalism. One fine day there would be a true teaching profession, the 
NEA’s front office promised, if only teachers would join the association, 
support the administrators who ran it, and (above all) wait patiently. One day 
the benefits that management enjoyed would rub off on labor. 

But the road to professionalism that administrators had mapped out led 
through the dangerous territory of performance ratings and merit pay, and 
teachers feared the abuses of power that lay down that road. Not only did 
performance ratings reflect subjectivity and favoritism, merit pay often 
provided a convenient excuse for cutting the budget. It must have been little 
consolation for teachers to know that their salaries had been reduced to make 
the system run more “‘efficiently.’’ Understandably, teachers fought back, 
and in chapter seven Urban summons up bellicose images as he describes the 
confrontation between organized teachers and school superintendents. Per- 
formance ratings ‘‘became a weapon in [the] struggle’’ between manage- 
ment and labor in the Chicago schools (p. 157). After reviewing the outcome 
of that struggle in Chicago as well as in Saint Paul and Atlanta, Urban 
concludes that “‘teachers in all these cities won the battle over merit pay but 
lost the war over the control of educational affairs to the developing adminis- 
trative hierarchies and their rating systems’’ (p. 158). That is, teachers 
successfully blocked the use of performance ratings to determine salary, but 
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administrators preserved the ratings themselves, used them to decide pro- 
motions to supervisory positions, and soon built up a multi-leveled corps of 
nonteaching supervisors. The result, Urban says, was an occupational 
ladder with teachers on the bottom rungs, and the failure of teachers to 
mount an effective defense against the advance of educational bureaucracy 
amounted to their losing the war. 

Urban’s military imagery seems appropriate, up to a point, but it raises 
some troublesome questions. Throughout the chapter on teachers and super- 
intendents I kept wondering what teachers could have done to win the war. 
Playing along, I tried to extend the metaphor. Could teachers have counter- 
attacked? Promoted a rebellion in the ranks? Formed a fifth column? When 
Urban describes the battle over performance ratings in Minneapolis, he 
points out that teachers objected to Superintendent Frank G. Spaulding’s 
merit system, which involved five levels of administrators as raters. In this 
case the teachers did counterattack by proposing that they do the ratings. 
Quite predicatably, Spaulding said ‘‘no,’’ and Minneapolis teachers 
dropped the matter. So does Urban. My questions: What should the teachers 
have done next? Realistically, what could they have done? 

Now Urban never says that teachers were doomed from the start. On the 
contrary, his analysis suggests that there were viable alternatives to 
bureaucratization. The implication that things could have gone differently 
kept me looking for strategies that teachers could have used to win the war. 
With the exception of teachers councils—advisory groups that, according to 
Urban, neither teachers nor administrators took seriously—I found none. 
Instead, Urban concludes chapter seven by explaining why teachers lost the 
war. First, he says, they were passive and conservative: ‘‘the head-on 
conflict with administrators which would have accompanied any attempt to 
raise the problem of bureaucratization probably would have frightened many 
teachers out of an organization’ (p. 171). Second, teachers were so grossly 
underpaid that their organizations had their hands full working for economic 
benefits. Third, teacher organizations had their own internal problems: 
friction between elementary and secondary teachers and, in some organiza- 
tions, between teachers and administrators. The failure ‘‘to solve the prob- 
lem of interlevel relationships within their own organizations [left] them 
ill-prepared to deal with the issue elsewhere’’ (p. 171). 

Urban makes it clear that teachers had no axe to grind against bureaucracy 
per se. Only when politicans or administrators tried to use bureaucracy in a 
way that jeopardized the economic position or job security of teachers did 
they perceive a threat and mount a response. To put the matter another way, 
teachers had no problems with the concept of ‘‘boss’’ as long as the boss was 
a good one. But Urban misses the mark when he suggests that teachers ‘‘lost 
the war over the control of educational affairs’’ to administrators in the early 
twentieth century. A war over control was going on, to be sure, but as 
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Callahan and others have shown, by 1900 the war was between administra- 
tors and school board members, not administrators and teachers. 

Teachers had surrendered long before. They had accepted the authority of 
administrators for decades. Urban’s analysis, sharply focused on turn-of- 
the-century events, leaves earlier developments in a blur. He argues, for 
example, that ‘‘perhaps the key change’’ occurred when “‘principal teach- 
ers’’ stopped teaching and became ‘‘principals’’—full-time administrators 
(p. 155). I would argue that a more fundamental change occurred much 
earlier, before the Civil War, when principal teachers were first set apart 
from other teachers and superintendents of schools first appeared. When 
some educators became more equal than others, an educational hierarchy 
was born; when teachers accepted the hierarchy, they were no longer serious 
contenders for control of the schools. David Tyack explains one reason why 
teachers acquiesced so readily: feminization and bureaucratization of teach- 
ing were mutually supportive trends. 


Hierarchical organization of schools and the male chauvinism of the 
larger society fit as hand to glove. The system required subordination; 
women were generally subordinate to men; the employment of women 
as teachers thus augmented the authority of the largely male administra- 
tive leadership.’ 


The reason Urban presents no viable strategies for counteracting 
bureaucratization is that by 1900 teachers had none. The process had gone 
too far before they ever organized. Given teacher acceptance of hierarchy in 
the nineteenth century, it was all but inevitable that administrators would 
add new rungs to the occupational ladder as school systems grew in the 
twentieth century. Nor is it surprising that administrators eventually used 
bureaucracy in a way that threatened teachers. Probably because Urban so 
obviously takes the teachers’ side—as I do—he credits them with fighting a 
twentieth-century war that was over, as far as they were concerned, in the 
nineteenth.*® 

The ready acceptance of hierarchy proved frustrating to the very small 
minority of militant teachers who were wary of hierarchy on principle. One 
principle that drove the militants was that teachers and administrators have 
fundamentally different interests; another was that teachers deserve to con- 
trol the schools by virtue of their experience and education. In the early 
twentieth century, militants found it difficult to sell these principles, no less 
to other teachers than to administrators and school board members.” 

My own research on the Atlanta Public Schools illustrates the problem. 
During the 1920s Mary Barker advocated ‘‘grassroots’’ or ‘‘bottom-up”’ 
professionalism, challenging teachers to upgrade their occupation at the 
local level, system by system. When Barker tried to establish teachers 
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councils in Atlanta in 1926, however, the response throughout the system 
was less than enthusiastic. Within a year she had all but abandoned the idea. 
Not easily discouraged, in 1927 she tried to initiate an early version of 
collective bargaining. According to Barker’s plan, the superintendent would 
present all policies on working conditions to the teacher organization before 
presenting them to the board; likewise, the union could initiate policy 
changes by conferring first with the superintendent. The document that 
spelled out these provisions, which reflect the two principles mentioned 
above, was basically a contract with places for the signatures of the union 
president and the superintendent. 

After the superintendent declined to sign the document, Barker’s hands 
were tied. Superintendent Willis Sutton, a friendly boss par excellence, 
enjoyed great personal popularity among teachers. Soon to be elected 
national president of the NEA, Sutton believed that cordial rather than 
adversarial relations should prevail between teachers and administrators. 
Almost everyone in the Atlanta system but Barker seemed to agree. Teach- 
ers Saw no point in quarreling with administrative power per se. They saw no 
need to press for greater autonomy as a step toward something as abstract as 
professionalism, nor even as insurance against some future teacher- 
administrator conflict. So much for grassroots professionalism. 


IV 


Why did teacher organizations behave as they did at the turn of the 
century? I have argued above that the bureaucratic structure of public 
education had put teachers in their place before 1900. I have also argued that 
teachers willingly accepted bureaucracy as long as their bosses played by 
rules that teachers considered ‘‘fair.’’ But which factor had the most in- 
fluence on teacher organizations: the structure of education or the attitudes 
of teachers? Urban leans toward teacher attitudes. In fact, he describes 
teachers as ‘‘conservative’’ and ‘‘traditional’’ so often I couldn’t help 
wondering how they got that way. 

In his final chapter Urban suggests that the social origins of teachers help 
explain their attitudes. His introduction contains a useful demographic 
portrait of turn-of-the-century teachers. Drawing on Lotus Coffman’s The 
Social Composition of the Teaching Population (1911) and Carter Alexan- 
der’s Some Present Aspects of the Work of Teachers’ Voluntary Associations 
in the United States (1910), Urban sketches teachers as young, female, rural 
born, inexperienced, and modestly educated. This portrait is already famil- 
iar to historians, but Urban uses it in a novel way. He shows how changes in 
the demography of the teaching force affected the ‘‘propensity to organize.”’ 
As secondary teachers, for example, became increasingly male, better 
educated, and (most significantly) better paid, elementary teachers, virtual- 
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ly all of whom were woman, reacted by forming their own organizations in 
many large city systems. These organizations gave a few women a rare 
opportunity to lead, but the female teachers who elected the leaders held 
them to a limited, bread-and-butter agenda. Equal pay for elementary 
teachers? Certainly. Equal rights for women? Perhaps. More autonomy for 
all teachers? Hardly. Urban accounts for these attitudes in part by reminding 
us of who the teachers were and the times in which they lived.'° 

Urban never explains exactly what he means by ‘‘conservative’’ and 
*‘traditional,’’ however. His use of *‘traditional’’ to describe the teachers’ 
defense of certain occupational practices, particularly the use of seniority to 
determine pay and promotion, raises several questions. How well es- 
tablished was the seniority principle in public education by 1900? Were 
teachers defending a tradition deeply embedded in the history of their own 
occupation, or did they borrow the principle from other workers? If seniority 
was borrowed, from whom did it come? Professionals? Industrial workers? 
The answers to these questions lie in the nineteenth century or perhaps even 
deeper in the past. 

Labor history can yield some but not all of the answers. In his concluding 
chapter Urban points us toward another kind of research. Sociological 
studies such as Willard Waller’s The Sociology of Teaching (1932) and Dan 
Lortie’s Schoolteacher (1975) *‘have laid out the occupational factors which 
contributed to teachers’ traditionalism’’ (p. 174). I might add that sociolo- 
gists have identified occupational continuities in teaching, characteristics 
that have persisted through changes in organizational structure. These conti- 
nuities include low pay; isolation from adults in the workplace; the public 
perception of teachers as “‘strangers’’; and the teachers’ scorn of pedagogi- 
cal theory for improvised, often idiosyncratic instructional methods. Col- 
lectively, these factors help explain why teachers have been reluctant to let 
“‘outsiders’’—a word that often includes other teachers—evaluate their 
work and determine its cash value. Instead, teachers have fallen back on the 
most direct measure of their ability to survive in the classroom: seniority.'! 

Historians need to pay more attention to continuities like these. If we do, 
we may be able to untangle the complex structural and attitudinal factors that 
have shaped teachers’ behavior. For now we can be thankful that a fine 
historian has gotten past the front offices of the NEA and AFT. Wayne 
Urban has listened to the rank and file. Why Teachers Organized is a most 
encouraging sign that a new history of teachers is underway. 
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